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principles in which we agree. Although we have 
not attained equal educational opportunity, local 
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“JD LIKE to talk to you about Betty Bur- 
roughs,” Miss Brown, the ninth grade 
teacher, said to the principal. 

“She isn’t doing satisfactory work in her 
subjects and she is really quite a behavior prob- 
lem. She is extremely lively and seems to be 
trying out everything she hears that is bad. She 
loves to brag about the tough things she does.” 

“What in particular does she do?” Miss 
Heard, the principal asked. 

“Just today she created a scene by refusing 
to be measured. She said, ‘I quit letting them 
measure me when I got to be 5 ft. 8 in. so I 
don’t know exactly how tall I am, and I don’t 
want to.’ She seems so concerned with her 
height. The other day the gym teacher told me 
that Betty wouldn’t dance with the ninth grade 
boys and called them ‘little squirts’. She goes 
to the movies and runs around with boys much 
older than she is—out of high school, even.” 

“How old is Betty?” 


Too Mature for Her Group 
“She is fourteen but she looks and acts like 
a sixteen-year old. She says she feels like 
eighteen or nineteen. She is the tallest girl in 
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Too Tall 


To Measure 
by 
Daniel A. Prescott 
a 


Julia Weber 


* In trying to help one child, Miss Brown 
discovers some clues to problems centered 
in physical growth and development of all. 


the class. I think that is partly her trouble. 
She is too mature for her group and has had 
more experience than the other children. 

“That's interesting. We must keep that in 
mind. Behavior problems are often related to 
the maturity level of the child. What else do 
you know about Betty?” 


A Pattern for Growth 


Gradually Miss Brown gave Miss Heard an 
account of behavior that seemed to indicate 
that Betty’s physical growth was influencing her 
behavior. Miss Heard suggested that they ex- 
amine Betty's physical record. The record 
showed that Betty’s health was good. She had 
had no serious illness or physical disability. 
She had passed the peak of her growth spurt, 
and her monthly increase in height had slowed 
down considerably. 

‘Then she is an early maturing child?” asked 
Miss Brown. “Just what does that mean? How 
is that influencing Betty's present behavior?” 

“To understand why Betty behaves as she 
does we need to know certain principles about 
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the way children grow and develop. One of 
these principles is that human beings grow ac- 
cording to a regular pattern, Growth is most 
rapid during the first six years of life, but grad- 
ually slows down during the pre-school period. 
It is slower but steady from the first grade un- 
til the fifth, sixth, or seventh grades, and then 
there is a rapid increase in the rate of growth 
which may last for two or three years. Dur- 
ing growth spurts school work sometimes suf- 
fers, and the child shows signs of fatigue be- 
cause his energy is being used up in the rapid 
increase in height and weight.” 

“That certainly does not apply to Betty. She 
is full of vitality and energy, and her record 
shows that she has passed the growth spurt.” 

“That is true. In periods of slower rate of 
growth the child is consolidating his gains; 
not as much of his energy goes into growth 
alone, and more can be used in activity.” 

“Perhaps we are not providing enough ac- 
tivity for her, then, of the right kind, so that 
she has to find activity outside of school which 
may not always be the the most wholesome.” 

“How about her home life?” Miss Heard 
asked. ‘Do you know whether she has satisfy- 
ing social experiences at home? Does her 
mother allow her to have friends in? You said 
that she goes to the movies with boys much 
older than she is. What else does she do?” 

“I don’t know. I'll try to find out about that. 
And I'll think some, too, about the social ex- 
periences we are offering Betty in school.” 

“You might like to take this book, Child De- 
velopment, by Breckenridge and Vincent. It 
may throw some light on Betty’s case. It tells 
us some important scientific facts about the 
physical growth and development of children.” 
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Rate of Growth Differs 


A few days later Miss Brown returned to 
Miss Heard's office. 

“T’ve found the answer to my question about 
the meaning of Betty’s early maturity and its 
influence on her behavior. You said that onc 
principle of growth and development is that 
human beings grow according to a regular pat 
tern. I learned that another principle is that 
although children follow an orderly sequence, 
they proceed through this regular pattern at 
different rates. 

“The differences in patterns and rates are 
determined by the child’s heredity, by the ma- 
turing and functioning of the endocrine glands, 
and by the child’s nutrition and general health. 
Such variations between individuals are perfectly 
normal and to be expected. The possible com- 
binations of these factors are infinite, and there- 
fore it may be normal for some nine-year-olds 
to be as tall as seventeen-year-olds, for example. 

“I learned also that during the junior high 
school years growth is very rapid, and therefore 
there are some differences and a wider range 
of height at this period. Boys are usually taller 
than girls all along except at this time because 
girls mature and have their growth spurt about 
two years earlier than boys. 

“I now see what happened. Betty reached 
maturity and the peak of her growth spurt 
earlier than most girls and during a period 
when girls are normally a year or two more 
mature than boys. She is so far ahead of the 
others in physical maturity and experience, it’s 
no wonder she is bored with her classmates.” 

“That seems to be so. Were you able to find 
out more about Betty?” 


Must Find Her Role 


“Yes. I talked with her mother yesterday. She 
is quite disturbed about Betty, for she feels 
she is not old enough to run around with young 
men the way she does. She made Betty angry 
not so long ago by telling her she is only four- 
teen and ought to be playing with dolls. Betty's 
father won't allow Betty to dance or go to the 
movies. Betty does not pay attention to her 
parents. She doesn’t dance but she does go to 
the movies now and then. That complicates 
Betty’s problem, doesn’t it?” 

“The adolescent has to learn to manage his 
rapidly changing body, to find his role in re- 
lation to the same sex and to the opposite sex, 
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and to free himself to some degree from adult 
authority. Betty is really working very hard at 
these tasks, isn’t she 2” 

“Much harder than she is working at her 
school work, because it is so much more im- 
portant to her. And her task is made more 
difficult since normal social activities are denied 
her. How can we help Betty with her tasks?” 

For the conferences that: followed, Miss 
Brown was able to gather other signifiant facts 
about Betty’s behavior. At the same time she 
was beginning to increase her knowledge of 
the scientific principles of physical growth and 
development and to select those which helped 
her to understand Betty’s behavior. She learned 
that the pattern of a child’s growth often gives 
us far more relevant information about him 
than can be gained by comparing him at any 
given time with average of representative 
groups of children. There is a wide range of 
what science would call normality. Betty was 
a normal child with adjustment problems. 


On Way to Being Helped 
After Miss Brown and Miss Heard had suffi- 
cient vital facts about Betty so that they could 
point to the causes of her behavior, they sat 
down together to consider what could be done 
to help her. They decided to put her in an- 
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other group in which she would not be the only 
tall girl. Miss Brown felt that Betty might be 
happier in a gym class with high school girls, 
since she really liked gym, but her present gym 
activities were not appropriate for her. Miss 
Heard thought that a class in rhythms might 
challenge her. The home economics teacher 
might help Betty capitalize on the advantages 
of her tall stature. It might help her to know 
that it is extremely tall girls who are wanted 
as models. Miss Heard and Miss Brown de- 
cided to canvass the activities of the school to 
see where Betty could meet and enjoy activities 
with older boys in school. 

Betty was on her way to being helped. And 
Miss Brown was on her way to a better under- 
standing of child growth. 





Retirement Committee Studies Changes 


HE WEA Retirement Committee consid- 

ered numerous phases of the law at its 
meeting and chose two subjects for immediate 
investigation. One is the possibility of secur- 
ing state deposits for veterans during the pe- 
riod they wete in service, provided they make 
their personal deposits for the same years. The 
other is the matter of state acceptance of years 
spent in the service for experience credit. As 
explained in the March Journal the time credit 
under the present law is restricted to allow- 
ing service years credit in computing the state 
deposit. 

Aside from the modifications for veterans, 
the committee will immediately study the 
$1200 and $3000 limits in the state deposit 
formula. The committee was unanimous in its 
decision that these penalty limits should be 
raised, and Mr. Brown, the Actuary, will 
investigate. 

Several other phases of the law received at- 
tention and will receive subsequent considera- 
tion and study. There is the supplementation 
of annuities for public employes by Social Se- 
curity. Another is to study the age limitation 
of 60 years and the 30 years experience re- 
quired to participate in the guaranteed state 
annuity. The committee senses the importance 
of all these items but deems it the part of wis- 
dom not to take in too much territory at once. 
We are sure WEA members will be pleased 
to note the preliminary studies of the Commit- 


tee and Actuary. 
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Guidance Comes First 


by Olin G. Dryer 
Veterans Administration Counselor 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


FTER twenty one years of experience as 

a high school principal in Wisconsin and 
two and a half years spent counseling veterans 
as an employee of the Veterans Administration 
it has become my conviction that counseling 
and guidance should be the core of the school 
and that the curriculum should be built about 
that core. 

Such a conviction, of necessity, requires jus- 
tification. All high schools in Wisconsin have 
guidance and counseling activities. The setup 
may vary from the casual teacher—pupil coun- 
seling to a more elaborate layout in which a 
teacher is charged with the direction of all 
guidance activities. In this latter situation the 
director may try to do all the work himself or 
the plan of ‘‘every teacher a counselor” may be 
used as an integral part of the plan. 


Facts Accumulate 


From the time that the child enters grade 
school, material pertaining to that child’s be- 
havior and progress begins to accumulate. There 
are pertinent facts that should be gleaned from 
each year's record and stored in such a way 
that this material can be used for the counsel- 
ing and guidance of the individual. This win- 
nowing requires that some individual in the 
system be charged with the responsibility of 
processing the material so that all pertinent 
facts are retained and the irrelevant discarded. 
That person could be called a guidance director. 

A child’s home may have a set of the finest 
encyclopedias in the world, but if the child 
does not use them in the educational process, 
they only serve a decorative purpose. A doctor's 
office may contain an imposing array of medi- 
cal treatises, but if they have their pages uncut 
and the owner does not use them to improve 
his medical knowledge and help him in his 
practice, they serve only one purpose. They 
will impress the unwitting patient with awe 
as he views the glittering array. So it is with 
the accumulation of the information about the 
individual child as he progresses through the 
educational system. If that information is not 
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* Before a proper curriculum can be de- 
veloped a guidance program must be estab- 
lished in order to determine the aims and 
needs of the students. 











going to be used effectively for his benefit, 
there is little point in making its collection. 
Now, if it is agreed that a good guidance 
system needs the information about the indi- 
vidual child which is cumulative through the 
school years, and it is of no value unless it is 
actually used, then it would seem that every 
school system should have in its employ a guid- 
ance director. That guidance director could 
well be hired on a twelve month basis, because 
effective guidance is best when it is individual- 
ized. Guidance could be carried on during the 
summer as a school service. The cumulative 
records could be used and the individual test- 
ing could be done. This work could be done 
in an unhurried manner during the summer 
and there would be a minimum of interference 
with school routine. We prepare the buildings 
for the fall opening during the summer. Sup- 
plies are ordered and new teachers are hired 
during the summer recess. Why not prepare 
students for their fall work by the'use of guid- 
ance activities during the summer months? 


Core of Curriculum 

The premise of this article is that guidance 
and counseling activities should be the core of 
any school’s curricufum or curricular study. Be- 
fore substantiating this contention further, one 
thought should be injected at this point. I re- 
call a rather thought-provoking statement made 
by Principal Herbert Helble of Appleton High 
School at a meeting of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association some years ago. 
He said, ‘We all, both teacher and principal, 
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find time to do the things we like to do best, 
and likewise find plenty of excuses for not do- 
ing the things we do not like to do or do not 
enjoy performing.” When a teacher or a prin- 
cipal acts as a director of guidance in addition 
to his other duties, it usually results either in 
a weak guidance program or it may spoil a 
good teaching program. The effectiveness of 
the guidance work will depend upon the likes 
and dislikes of the individual in charge, the 
pressure of other duties, and the attitude of the 
administration. The best results could be ob- 
tained in a guidance setup with a guidance di- 
rector, who would have the minimum of dis- 
ciplinary responsibility and classroom work and 
could have at least one clerical person assigned 
exclusively to his office. The clerical person 
could be trained to do much of the work that 
a psychometrist usually performs and could do 
the bulk of the record keeping. 


Time for Advice 


The emphasis on guidance and counseling 
should be centered on the adolescent and then 
continued on through high school. This state- 
ment is made well knowing that the interests 
of adolescents are not stable and that stabiliza- 
tion of interests, generally speaking, appears be- 
tween ages 17—18 years. But at adolescence the 
threshold to adulthood is reached, and it is 
here that the chrysalis that was the child be- 
gins to ‘experience a new meaning in life. As 
guidance is a continuing process and the psy- 
chologist in charge of the guidance program 
has been trained to evaluate test results prop- 
erly, this presents no particular problem. There 
must be an initial point, and adolescence can be 
used for that point. 

Grade school work up to this point has con- 
sisted principally in the ‘‘mastery of the tool” 
subjects and the development of a proper per- 
sonality and social adjustment. In the grades 
educational guidance rather than vocational 
guidance plays the major role. A testing pro- 
gram is an essential part of the grade program. 
By it we get the indications of individual 
achievement and it gives the clues which are 
needed to detect faulty progress and the means 
by which poor techniques may be corrected. 
The grade school educational records are funda- 
mental and vital to all subsequent educational 
progress. But, as stated before, this mass of 
informational material must be screened and 
catalogued if it is to be of value for subse- 
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quent guidance purposes. Its immediate use in 
the grades should be under the direction of the 
grade supervisor, and its compilation for future 
use should be under the direction of the director 
of guidance. The director will do his work 
chiefly at the junior and senior high school 
levels. 

Now, we come to the crux of this discussion. 
As a result of educational and vocational advise- 
ment and guidance, one or a half dozen voca- 
tional objectives may be selected as being feas- 
ible for the adolescent. The selection of objec- 
tives should, of course, always be done by meth- 
ods accepted as standard procedures and not 
by any arbitrary or dictatorial method. After 
the selection of the objectives comes the curric- 
ular consideration. The director of guidance 
now has factual information which he can fur- 
nish to the superintendent of schools, the high 
school principal, the board of education, and 
the faculty committees about the vocational ob- 
jectives for which their school should give the 
basic training. These selected objectives, if you 
please, will be the core of the school curricu- 
lum. The problem of the administration and 
the faculty will then be how best to arrange 
the subject matter and the courses to be offered 
so that they fit the present needs of its students. 
In other words, the offerings of the school 
would be tailored to fit the individual and the 
individual would not be cut down to fit the size 
and scope of the curriculum, or in many cases 
a particular text book. 


Purpose of School 


This approach, while not new, presents a 
challenge to the curriculum planners. The 
school exists primarily for the benefit of the 
child and the betterment of society and for no 
other reason: By the selection of vocational ob- 
jectives by its students, a school can determine 
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the scope of its curriculum, and, since guidance 
and counseling must always be a continuing 
process, it would be possible through the guid- 
ance director to find out to what extent the 
curriculum has met the challenge and where 
the various emphases should be placed. 

Of course, there are other outcomes to be 
derived from educational training than just 
those of vocational preparation. It is recog- 
nized that healthful living, adequate social ad- 
justment, and cultural benefits are just as im- 
portant to the individual and should be given 
careful consideration in any well-planned cur- 
riculum. So, while this article stresses the vo- 
cational aspects, let it not be assumed that the 
author has overlooked the accepted values of 
the seven cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation, because that is not the case. 


Worth the Price 

In conclusion, it is realized that this presen- 
tation can be discussed pro and con as to the 
practicability of this approach. Some of the ob- 
jections will concern money, personnel, texts, 
facilities, and other pertinent aspects. But, the 
fact seems to be valid that if you are going to 
provide an adequate curriculum in any school 
system, you must know to what extent your stu- 
dents want to use the school’s facilities in pre- 
paring themselves for their life’s work. How 
can a school prepare a student for a vocation 
unless it is apprised of the objective the student 
has in mind? How can a student tell a school 
what he needs unless he knows what objectives 
are feasible for him to undertake? And finally, 
how can a student select a proper objective 
without having had guidance and counseling 
through a skilled counselor? 

An educational program with a curriculum 
built about a soundly administered guidance 
program is in the reach of every school. Some 
member of the school personnel can be given 
the responsibility for its organization and su- 
pervision. This could be done in the traditional 
method or by the more modern trends. The 
breaking down of “vested interests” of person- 
nel and of traditional practices may be re- 
quired, especially when they fail to establish 
effectively that secondary schools are operated 
for the education and guidance of youth. A 
curriculum built as a result of a carefully-or- 
ganized, sanely-administered guidance program 
can stand the test of all it costs in money, en- 
ergy, and courageous leadership. 
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Professional Reading 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, by Edgar 
Dale. The Dryden Press, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 1946. 546 pp. $4.25. 


A practical, complete and sound treatment 
of audio-visual materials and their application 
to good teaching by a nationally known author- 
ity closely associated with pioneer work at 
Ohio State University in the educational utili- 
zation of the motion picture and radio. Mr. 
Dale not only knows his theory but has class- 
room experience in the problems faced by 
teachers when they try to utilize a variety of 
instructional materials. The emphasis is pri- 
marily on teaching and secondarily on audio- 
visual equipment and materials. Interestingly 
written, the book contains many practical ex- 
amples and appropriate illustrations. 


The text has three principal divisions: The- 
ory, materials, use. The organization is so clear 
and thorough that it may be conveniently used 
in approaching and investigating any aspect of 
audio-visual aids in education. For teachers, 
librarians and a standard for the professional 
library of every school system.—IRENE NEw- 
MAN, Sec., Wis. Reading Circle Board. 


Child Development and the Curriculum, by 
Arthur T. Jersild & Associates. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 1946. 274 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Jersild presents the child development 
approach to curriculum in a most readable yet 
challenging manner. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of seeing the child of any age as a 
growing learner, possessing many characteristics 
and potentialities which interlock and react 
upon each other. 

The first chapter deals with the meaning of 
the child-development approach. The point of 
view taken stresses the factors which make it 
necessary to recognize that education begins at 
birth, or before, and that it is co-existent with 
life. The second chapter sets forth a clear state- 
ment of principles of child development which 
have implications for education. The remaining 
chapters give an excellent overview of child 
development broken into four periods, infancy, 
the pre-school years, the elementary school 
years, and adolescence.—MARGARET CHENO- 
WETH, Grade Supervisor, Janesville. 
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Student in May ...7eacher ca September 


S A SENIOR who will begin teaching in 

September, the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation welcomes your entry into the profes- 
sion. The WEA is pleased to send you compli- 
mentary copies of the April and May Journal, 
its official publication, and hopes you will ex- 
amine them. 

These are days of group action. Just as mem- 
bers of other vocations affiliate with organiza- 
tions, you no doubt anticipate joining an asso- 
ciation which best represents and promotes your 
personal and professional welfare and the edu- 
cation of the children. Since 1853 the WEA 
has fought for the advancement of the teach- 
ing profession and the extension of educational 
opportunity. It has been the voice of Wiscon- 
sin’s educators, an association in which school 
men and women of all grades, departments, 
and institutions have united for progress. No 
voluntary group could exist and grow in influ- 
ence for 95 years unless it had a record of ac- 
complishment and public respect. Let’s look 
at the achievements of an association whose 
membership exceeds 22,000. 


Nature of WEA 


The WEA is an independent organization 
incorporated by a special act of the legislature. 
It is not obligated or indebted to any other 
group, and it formulates its own policies demo- 
cratically. 


Accomplishments of WEA 


Laws beneficial to the profession have been 
sponsored by the WEA and its local associa- 
tions. 


1. State Retirement System for Teachers. 

2. Compulsory statewide sick-leave for teach- 
ers, principals, administrators, and other 
professional workers. 

. Continuing contract law. 

. Minimum salary laws. 

. Nine month school term and compulsory 

attendance law. 

Assists other associations and cooperates 

with Department of Public Instruction in 

securing needed legislation. 

Services to local associations and school systems. 

1. Maintains research service which supplies 
abundance of data to improve salary sched- 
ules. Many other services and aids to locals. 

2. Sponsors an advantageous plan of group 
insurance providing an opportunity for all 
to protect their income. 

3. Conducts public relations program to in- 
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terpret work of the schools to the support- 
ing public. 

4. Financed the program by which over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of surplus federal com- 
modities was allocated to the schools. 

5. Sponsors the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 

Union from which members of the associa- 

tion may borrow money at lower rates of 

interest than usually charged by short term 
commercial credit companies. 

Conducts an annual convention, the largest 

in the mid-west. 

7. Grants $1500 annually to sectional associa- 
tions to assist them in securing good 
speakers, 

8. Stimulates activities of local associations 
Employs a Locals Consultant. 


6. 


> 


The Wisconsin Education Association is 
truly the professional organization of educators. 
We look forward to your membership and 
your active interest in your chosen profession. 
Through united action educators are a power- 
ful influence in molding the minds and atti- 
tudes of the younger generation and have a 
constructive influence on the educational pol- 
icies adopted by the state. 





The WEA Mail Bag 
(A sampling of the nature and variety of inquiries 
received at the WEA office.) 
What sort of program do you suggest for 
a school dedication? 
* ok * 
How would money under the federal aid bill 
be distributed ? 
* ok * 
Under the continuing contract law, do I have 
to apply for my position for next year? 
* ok 
Please tell us if these raises are in accordance 
with the cost-of-living index. 
* * x 
May I reprint an article I wrote for the WEA 
Journal six years ago? 
* * 
Enclosed is our new salary schedule. May 
we have your comments ? 
x x 
Please suggest the names of magazines appro- 
priate far teachers use? 
i 
What organizations opposed 255, A. in the 
last legislature? 
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Please send me suggestions regarding dis- 
cipline and misdemeanors. Many of us do not 
like our cadet system of punishment. 
* ok * 
May I have materials on in-service training 
of teachers? 
* ok * 

I need some reference material for a research 
paper on the history of education in Wisconsin. 
ok ok 

Please send me information on age require- 
ments for entrance to first grade in Wisconsin 
cities. 

ee 

What Centennial activities are suggested for 

Kindergarten ? 
* 

A board member asks for salaries of super- 

intendents in cities of comparable size. 
* ok OF 

I am getting married. Never paid any at- 
tention to my retirement account. Will you 
look it up for me and advise what to do? 

* ok 

Could you supply me with names of univer- 
sities which offer a semester of graduate work 
in education next summer? 

* KOK 

Please give me the annual state support for 
schools appropriated by the last legislature and 
per cent it is of the total cost. 

ook 

Our Local will devote its next meeting to 
teacher recruitment. Can you send us materials 
on the subject? 





WEA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
February 13, 1948 

Granted Recreation Association permission to 
conduct a section meeting without the talent 
subsidy. 

Voted to employ Edward D. Brown, Jr. as 
actuary for the present year to consult with the 
Retirement Committee. 

Referred orders and recommendations for 
study adopted by the Representative Assembly 
to various committees. 

Authorized Treasurer Vincent to stop pay- 
ment on all checks outstanding as of January 1, 
1947. 

In consideration of increased automobile op- 
erating and maintenance costs, voted that WEA 
care mileage allowance be 6 cents a mile. 
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April brings May, May brings June, and June 
brings summer vacation! 
++? 
In the race between a teacher and her pupils to 
get out of the building first—it is always the teacher 
who Joses. 


x * 
Teachers do many things that don’t make cents. 
xo x 


Ca 


Thoughts while driving a 90,000 mile auto: If the 
price of new cars doesn’t break soon we will all be- 
come pedestrians again. 

* 


= = 


Educators who propogate the seeds of communism 
as a desired way of life ought to have their heads 
examined—by a tree surgeon! 

xk * 


Needed school equipment: Some safety valves for 
our excitable colleagues who are always blowing their 
tops! ! 

+ ks ' 





—_—_— = Wn PP 


It isn’t venison we are now eating, but it is dear | 

meat none-the-less. \ 
xk OK 

Why worry about “taking it with you’’—Worry { 

more about getting it while you are here! j 
x 


Educators ought to talk less about United Nations | 
and more about some united notions upon what con- 
stitutes effective education for the next decade of 
citizenry. 


— 42 OPS Ur 


ke O* 
Jobs for teacher: To teach adults, while young- 
sters, that you can’t judge a magazine by the girl 
on the cover. 1 
ese 
It might well be a debatable question whether Wis- 
consin needs more education or better education. t 
* * * 
Busy people will readily subscribe to a local move- 
ment in Georgia to inaugurate a national “Leave Us 
Alone Weck.” 








* * * 


Often it is the week-ends that make us weak. 






If there is a better day than Friday in a school- 
teacher's week; it certainly isn’t Monday. 






* *k * 
Money doesn’t talk anymore—it just goes with- te 
out saying goodbye. 
‘we 






Changes are wrought in the teaching profession 
by the same ‘youngsters’? who later become the con- 
servatives of the profession. 

* *e * 







Danger signals for the schools: The general pub- 
lic is already of the opinion that it is over-taxed. 
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NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





The Thrill of a Broadcast 


by Grace H. Knipp 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


ACH school day morning pupils in rural 

and state graded schools in Rock, Green, 
Walworth, and Jefferson counties “tune in” to 
hear their fellow contemporaries in a pupil 
originated and pupil presented program. In the 
WCLO studio at Janesville, these young art- 
ists, with script in hand, gather around the 
microphone and present their creation, be it 
music, drama or discussion. 


Preparation of Script 

In the school room, a few days prior to the 
broadcast, much activity goes on. There is re- 
search to be done as a drama—‘The Develop- 
ment of Our Wisconsin Schools’—is in the 
process of being made. 

Something interesting is to be gleaned from 
many sources and put down in a dramatic man- 
ner for radio presentation. The children are 
pursuing Mr. Doudna’s most interesting ar- 
ticle, ‘The Making of Our Wisconsin Schools”, 
which appeared in the January Journal of Edu- 
cation. Badger History, edited by Mary Tuohy 
Ryan, is found to be very helpful. “Wisconsin, 
A Story of Progress” by Dr. William Raney 
is scouted by the better readers. Most precious 
is an old school treasurer's book dating from 
1851. Facts and figures from this record of 
the receipts and expenditures of one of the 
Daily 


—-Photo courtesy Janesville Gazette. 
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early schools in Kenosha County are worked 
into the play. 

The children work in committees. Each com- 
mittee is responsible for a scene in the play. 
Suggestions as to changes and presentation are 
planned and decided cooperatively by pupils 


and teacher. 


Broadcasting Experience 


One will find children arriving in front of 
the broadcasting station as early as 8 a. m. for 
their 9 o’clock broadcast! Some have come as 
far as 50 miles, but all are wide awake and 
feeling very important. 

The children “run through” their program, 
with the announcer, before going on the. air. 
The teacher stands by, allaying ‘mike fright” 
and handing out reassuring remarks to the 
inexperienced. 

At 9 o'clock, as the old school bell rings out, 
the pupils know that “this is it!’ One can be 
sure that the next 15 minutes will never be 
forgotten. It is indeed a thril! to know that 
their voices are going out on the air into some 
400 rural schools and thousands of homes in 
southern Wisconsin. 

Later there is a group picture to be taken. 
A reporter asks questions and everyone has had 
a wonderful experience. There will be letters 
to write when one gets home, as these chil- 
dren will need to answer their friends who 
have written to them complimenting them upon 
their program and mentioning parts that they 
especially liked. 

One feels that the experience has improved 
the quality of living and clarified the process 
of cooperative group action for obtaining bet- 
ter living in the future. 

After the broadcast, a most educational trip 
through the WCLO studios, control rooms, rec- 
ord library, and news room and the Janesville 
Daily Gazette news rooms, composing and press 
rooms is enjoyed. Our host is a most charming 
guide, explaining the intricacies of each depart- 
ment. 

The children then tour a local bakery where 
cookies are enjoyed, especially since many have 
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had a 5 o'clock breakfast. Ice cream bars are 


a real treat at the icé cream plant. The fire ° 


department, sheriff's office, telephone office, 
and an automobile assembly plant provide an 
excellent choice for continuation of the tour. 

Feeling the need for a little quiet relaxation 
the teacher then suggests the Janesville Public 
Library children’s reading room. This is the 
first time that many of the children have been 
in a public library. In the afternoon the teacher 
and group may attend a movie, at her discre- 
tion, as a compliment of a local theater, or 
they may choose a picture at some subsequent 
time. ‘ 

It is indeed a full day, and as one fifth grade 
girl said, “When I woke up this morning | 
didn’t know that all this would happen to me.” 





Setting Up a Children’s Library 


by Peter Brem, Vice-Principal 
Fernwood School, Milwaukee 


SUGGESTION was made that one of our 

vacant rooms could serve as a children’s 
library. It was resolved to set up such a li- 
brary as an experience in pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, especially suited as a challenge to the 
upper grade children. It would provide many 
real learning situations and give the children 
experiences and opportunities in cooperative 
planning, thinking, and working together. Most 
important of all, it would not be a make-be- 
lieve, artificial project, but something serving 
a real need. 

It has been said that such a project can place 
undue burdens on the teacher, sometimes re- 
sulting in after-school work beyond the “call 
of duty.’ In this case, the teacher was deter- 
mined to stay out of the picture as much as 
possible and leave the job of planning and ex- 
ecuting the library project to the children. If 
they were to benefit from the experience they 
would have to share in the responsibilities. It 
did not need to become a “‘perfect” library 
from the adult point of view. 


Questions Arising 
Being convinced of the practicality of such 
an undertaking and well aware of its possible 
scope and limitations, the teacher proceeded to 
discuss the matter with the children. Finally, 
there came the challenging questions: 
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“You mean you want us to do it?” 

“It takes a lot of books to make a library. 
How about magazines?” 

“Who would take care of the library after it 
is set up?” 

“What if the books we get are too old and 
outdated ?”” 

“Couldn't we write a letter to the parents 
asking them to donate books that are still in 
good condition and the kind they would like 
to have their children read?” 

“Do you think the library should be open 
to all children?” 

So it went. 










After a good deal of discussion and expres- 
sion of opinions it was definitely decided by 
the children to accept the challenge. Commit- 
tees were set up to make plans for the fol- 
lowing: 








1. Getting room ready. 

2. Securing’ books. 

3. Arranging books. she 
4. Taking care of books. an 
5. Keeping track of books (cataloguing). be! 
6. Help (librarians). 


For one week the children were given time . 
each day, about half an hour, to work out de- “a 
tails. They met in various convenient places, we 
project rooms, and vacant classrooms. The 


: , to 
chairman of each committee was asked to be pee 
ready with a report to the whole class at the 

i ch 
end of the weck. sig 


At the final planning session the principal di 
was invited to join the class. The teacher had 
some idea of the substance in the various com- 
mittee plans, because he had listened in on 
their discussions and spoken with the children 
about their progress. He expected things might 
be brought up that needed the consent or ap- 
proval of the principal. It was a good time 
for her to be in on this. 


ar 


Committee Work 

Space does not permit a detailed report of 
each committee’s plans, but one will be cited 
as a specific illustration. 

The committee on arranging books offered 
to sort all books donated by children and par- 
ents according to types such as fiction, science, 
travel, history, etc. They made labels for the 
shelves and set aside some shelf space for the 
exclusive use of the lower grades. The chil- 
dren had gotten some ideas from the city li- 
braries, but the idea of indexing the books ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal System was dis- 
couraged. The opinion was that it would lead 
into difficulties and delays that would frustrate 
the children. It was felt that the children 
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. children . . . act as librarians... 
—Photo courtesy Curtis Stedman. 


should be able to see the project completed 
and have the satisfaction of seeing it function 
before too long. Remember, this was to be a 
children’s library! 

Some practical procedures for securing books 
were eventually decided on and a workable li- 
brary schedule was presented. The library was 
to be open every day from 8:30 to 9:00 in the 
morning and from 1:15 to 1:30 at noon. Three 
children were to act as librarians, to be as- 
signed for one whole week. Eventually every 
child in the class was to have a turn at it. 


Activities in carrying out the plans centered 
around the following: 


1. Giving talks to all the classes in the school, 
explaining the project and appealing for 
books. 

2. Writing a letter to the parents and sending 

home a mimeographed copy by each child. 

. Making posters. 

. Receiving books, sorting them, and writing 

cards. 

5. Making labels for shelves. 

6. Arranging books and furniture. 

7. Decorating room, painting murals, making 
displays. 

8. Inviting other children in to see progress and 
keep interest alive. 

9. Interviews with other teachers, etc. 


> 


o 


During this period some minor difficulties 
were resolved each day, such as outmoded 
books, loose covers, keeping a record of books 
donated by classrooms, signs needed, what to 
do if books were lost. Some five hundred books 
were collected by the children from the com- 
munity during the two week period. One day 
the library sign was put up over the door and 
the children were very much impressed. Their 
library was really taking shape. 
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The response has been excellent. Many times 
the shelves appear too empty. The most en- 
thusiastic customers are the little folk. Many 
times the librarians are swamped with chil- 
dren looking at books, standing in line to draw 
them out, or just having a wonderful time. Oh, 
yes, they act like children. 

The library has now been in operation for 
a full school year. Each semester, as a new 
class takes over, it provides a new challenge. 
Problems never cease to arise. 


Experience in Democracy 

One complaint is that the little ones draw 
a book out one day and return it the next. They 
keep the librarians too busy. The biggest prob- 
lem is that of getting additional books. A re- 
cent one-week drive netted 95 more. There is 
also the challenge of keeping interest alive by 
attractive displays. Finally, there is some tedi- 
ous work to be done right along, and the chil- 
dren must discipline themselves to keep cards 
and books in order, and giving of their free 
time for a worthwhile cause. This is good citi- 
zenship in action. 

It should be evident that such a project can 
provide a real challenge to the children of in- 
termediate and upper grades. It provides ex- 
periences in democratic action in the sense that 
children pool their opinions and ideas for a 
common cause and yet it gives each an oppor- 
tunity to contribute according to his special 
talénts. If exploited to its fullness, it can give 
stimulation to activities that cross over into 
every phase of the curriculum. 





Wisconsin Education Association 
SUMMARY FINANCIAL REPORT 





March 1948 
Balance March 1, 1948 ___------- $23,878.94 
SIN - ere scsnincistiernitisiinthipninitingte 1,184.85 
$25,063.79 
GUNN sbaiwincesnsdccauns $ 6,001.77 
Balance April 1, 1948 _____-_- $19,062.02 
Investments 

Government Bonds _---------- $45,000.00 
Other Securities ............<- 6,000.00 
$51,000.00 

(Par Value) 

P. M. VINCENT 

Treasurer 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





United Nations 


HAT are the schools of Wisconsin do- 

ing in education about the United Na- 
tions? Are young people in Wisconsin learning 
in a strong and vital way about our privileges 
and responsibilities of world government? Will 
they, on the basis of what they learn, be able 
as citizens to enlarge the scope, power, and ef- 
fectiveness of the only agency standing between 
us and world anarchy and destruction? 

These are the kinds of questions which teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators should ask 
themselves when they are seriously considering 
our public school curriculum. This is no re- 
sponsibility of one or two subject groups in 
our schools. The whole school should be mo- 
bilized in this effort. Maybe we can afford to 
make a few mistakes in local affairs but mis- 
takes on the world level are calamitous and 
must be avoided at all cost. 


Teach United Nations 

Do you know that, in November 1947, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution urging each nation to make 
a major effort to teach about the United Na- 
tions? Do you know that shortly thereafter the 
United Nations’ Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) promptly 
urged the same thing? All member states of 
the United Nations are asked to submit reports 
on what has been done to carry out these rec- 
ommendations. 

In 1948, as one of its contributions to the 
United Nations’ Educational program, the NEA 
is planning to assemble an exhibit of materials 
—books, audio-visual aids, courses of study, 
posters and others—now being used in the 
classrooms of the United States and its terri- 
tories. Fifty-eight identical exhibits will be as- 
sembled for distribution among the member 
states of the United Nations, and for display 
at UNESCO House in Paris and at the United 
Nations’ headquarters at Lake Success, New 
York. 

We are urging the schools and teachers of 
Wisconsin who are doing work on the United 


Nations to write us telling of their ‘work so 
that we may, in turn, get notification to the 
NEA of Wisconsin's contribution to this note- 
worthy effort. Our job is to relay to the NEA 
the names of schools doing successful work 
in this field. Will you kindly send a brief de- 
scription of your work to the Editor, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison 2, 
Wisconsin. 


Job or Profession? 


N THE recent article Teaching—Job or Pro- 

fession? Jacque Barzun tackles the problem 
of getting good teachers and good teaching. 
Although Mr. Barzun’s analysis reveals perhaps 
a little slanting toward upper school or college 
levels, it is good for its emphasis on funda- 
mentals. 

Three personal qualifications, says Mr. Bar- 
zun, should be required of teachers, ‘‘a sense 
of vocation, an awareness of duties and oppor- 
tunities involved, and a pre-disposition for the 
work through home-grown familiarity with 
knowledge and ideas.” Because we have a 
teacher shortage is no excuse for not making 
a beginning in selecting teachers with these 
qualifications. 

Why is a sense of vocation important? In 
choosing a person with a sense of vocation, we 
at least are sure of interest and concern for the 
profession. So many teachers get into the pro- 
fession from economic necessity or temporary 
convenience. We want people who are not 
pushed into the job but are drawn to it. 


Teacher’s Life 


Would-be teachers need to know what they 
are letting themselves in for. “Those who live 
with or near teachers can have no illusions 
about the teachers’ life. Genuine teaching is 
among the physically exhaustive kinds of work. 
And it is not the so-called problem of dis- 
cipline which makes it so; it is the painstaking 
effort to shape informed minds,—or, even more 
often, to re-shape the ill-formed.”’ 

All teachers need to be at home in the realm 
of ideas. “Not only his special subject but all 
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matters of thought and inquiry must be con- 
genial to him. The good teacher teaches you 
not only mathematics or history, but also Eng- 
lish and good manners and fair play, if need 
arises.” 

School boards or communities on the look- 
out for good teachers should bear in mind the 
following truths: 

“1. It is idle to look for paragons—the per- 
son reputed to be perfect is either a stuffed 
shirt or a fraud. 

“2. Seek for positive qualities—courage, in- 
telligence, tact, experience, financial ability; use 
the possessor of each where needed, and ac- 
cept faults, even grave ones, for the sake of 
those. 

‘3. Cultivate variety. Ideally a school should 
have as many different kinds of people teach- 
ing in it as the pupils are likely to find in the 
world. Don’t be too anxious for amiable rela- 
tions’ being maintained at all times. Better a few 
rows than a dull indifference which never gen- 
erates novelty nor resembles life. 

“4. Remember that giving teachers a stake in 
education means giving them a real voice in 
making their curriculum, choosing their books, 
voicing their opinions—true academic freedom.” 


Education is News 


Mr. Barzun believes that the present concern 
about education and teachers of all groups in 
America is a healthy sign—‘‘Education has be- 
come news.’’ Laymen and professional people 
may work together to get better education for 
American children. But let us keep our eye on 
the ball, on teaching. Increased expenditure of 
money should go first where it will do the 
most good, to teachers and teaching. 

Throughout his discussion, the author tries 
to give a balanced picture of the present edu- 
cational crisis. The main difficulty, he says, “‘is 
that in teaching everything hangs together— 
personality, background, intelligence, training 
and influence.” Teachers are whole people and 
must be treated as such. Although he believes 
that education in content and method are both 
necessary, he stresses content because he be- 
lieves it is neglected. Method he labels “tricks 
of the trade.”” Moreover, teaching as a method 
of aiding learning, as a means of bringing in 
content when it serves the needs and abilities 
of pupils, does not appear in this article. We 
need to remember that not only are teachers 
wholes but that the learning situation involving 
pupil, teacher, and situation should be treated 
as a substantial unity. Then the matter of con- 
tent, social demands, and knowledge of the 
child, fall into proper focus. 
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Language Arts 


HE Statewide Language Arts Curriculum 

Committee held its spring meeting at Mil- 
waukee on March 12 and 13. The main busi- 
ness was the final preparation for publication 
of five bulletins: (1) The Underlying Prin- 
ciples in the Language Arts; (2) Abilities and 
Skills in the Language Arts; (3) Spelling; (4) 
Handwriting; (5) Listening as a Language 
Art. 

These publications for teachers of the lan- 
guage arts of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing are the culmination of three years of 
cooperative work by many classroom teachers 
and supervisors throughout the state. The Lan- 
guage Acts bulletins now being published pro- 
vide fresh and stimulating materials. The bul- 
ictins, however, should be regarded as founda- 
tion for continued curriculum revision rather 
than ‘“‘the last word.” 

The effort to maintain the cooperative and 
continuing character of the Language Arts 
study is shown in the form in which the re- 
ports are being printed. Blank pages are pro- 
vided following each chapter. On these pages 
teachers are requested to write their evaluation 
of the material and to include suggestions and 
illustrations for the consideration and possible 
inclusion in a second edition. The Language 
Arts Committee hopes that individuals and 
study groups will take the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to respond fully to each section 
of the bulletins. In this way the already rep- 
resentative base of the committee’s work will 
be widened to include more teachers of Eng- 
lish, Language Arts, Dramatic Arts, and 
Speech. 





Notes From Supervisors 


“County educational activity this fall takes 
two forms,” observed one state supervisor. ‘In 
the schools of the few counties I have been 
privileged to observe so far this year, resource 
units satisfying local needs and local history 
projects seem to be emphasized. In the local 
history resource units, given .pecial relevance 
by the Wisconsin Centennial, I observed col- 
lections of old maps, pictures, and stories con- 
tributed to the schools by old settlers. Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls are getting the experience 
and satisfaction of writing as well as studying 
history.” 








Home 





School 





WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





The Teacher Helps 


in Mental Health Program 


by Eugenia S. Cameron, M. D. 
Director of Mental Health 
Wisconsin State Department of Health 


ELL planned programs for mental 

health must be worked out cooperatively 
by those who are really most concerned with 
the normal personality development of chil- 
dren,—the parents and the teachers. Since they 
are both so 
deeply 
involved 
they could 
well profit by 
a closer 
working rela- 
tionship than 
they often 
have. Parents 
and teachers 
have the 
same goals 
but those 
goals cannot 
be attained 
unless they work together. After all, the needs 
of the child must be met in the home, in the 
school, and in the community if he is to de- 
velop his potentialities to the utmost. Only by 
home, school, and community cooperation will 
better mental health be established and main- 
tained. 

Members of the PTA have been urged to as- 
sume responsibility for facing problems in their 
own communities, for learning something about 
the lacks there, and for doing something about 
those lacks. Parents certainly have to begin by 
knowing more aout principles of good men- 
tal hygiene,—for themselves, as well as for 
child and teacher,—if they are to provide ex- 
periences which lead to good personality growth 
and development. When parents work with 
teachers to meet the needs of children they 
will inevitably learn about the needs of teach- 
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ers also. If parents are included in planning 
and know about any contemplated changes their 
interest and cooperation will be enlisted. They 
then become real allies. In the same way, what- 
ever PTA groups plan to do should be made 
known to teachers who can give direction and 
leadership. 

The program outlined for the PTA in which 
teacher help is urgently needed follows: 

(1) Organization of study groups to learn 
principles of mental health and how they can 
be practiced in home, school, and community. 

(2) Helping make the school experience a 
constructive one by recognizing the needs of 
both children and teachers, and by cooperating 
in all measures taken to meet those needs. 

(3) Initiating family life education in the 
home, where it rightly belongs, and cenperat- 
ing with plans to continue it in the schooi and 
in community adult education classes. 

(4) Developing health programs that are 
comprehensive and which incorporate mental 
health, e. g., planning readiness-for-school ex- 
aminations so they include social adjustment, 
intellectual adequacy, and emotional maturity 
as well as physical fitness using school lunch 
programs as experiences in social living as well 
as in nutrition education. 

(5) Surveying local resources to learn what 
services are lacking. Giving support to appro- 
priate wisely planned programs which add to 
the community those facilities needed to im- 
plement a good preventive program. These 
will be different in each area,—perhaps psycho- 
logical services in one place, special facilities 
for handicapped children in another, visiting 
teacher in a third, recreational activities in a 
fourth. 

(6) Promotion of clinical services for men- 
tal health made up of psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologist, and psychiatric social worker for the 
individualized study and treatment of children 
with symptoms of disturbance,—whether these 
symptoms are in the form of antisocial be- 
havior, inability to work up to capacity, bodily 
complaints or other neurotic manifestations. 
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This is the type of service recommended by 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
Under the National Mental Health Act which 
“projected into the field of mental health the 
authority which Congress has in the past be- 
stowed upon the Public Health Service” funds 
have been allocated to states to help commu- 
nities establish and expand such services. The 
major objectives are to establish and maintain 
good all-around health, and to promote early 
diagnosis and treatment through clinical and 
educational programs. 

There are Community Mental Health Serv- 
ices already available in the following places: 


Brown County Guidance Center: 523 Howe St., 
Green Bay; established as a demonstration by State 
Health Department. Now full time psychiatric serv- 
ice financed by County. Dr. Elizabeth D. Kane, 
Director. 

Dane County Community Mental Health Center: 
22 North Hancock St., Madison; established as a 
demonstration by State Health Department. Now full 
time psychiatric social worker financed by Commu- 
nity Chest with part time psychiatrist and full time 
clinical psychologist being demonstrated by State 
Health Department. Used as training center. Dr. Eu- 
genia §. Cameron, Director. 

Dodge County Guidance Center: Court House, Ju- 
neau; established as demonstration by State Health 
Department; now part time psychiatrist supported 
by County, part time clinical psychologist being dem- 
onstrated by State Health Department. Dr. Joseph 
Weber, Director. 

Fond du Lac Guidance Center: Court House, Fond 
du Lac; established as demonstration by State Health 
Department; now part time psychiatric services sup- 
ported by County. Dr. Elizabeth D. Kane, Director. 

Jefferson County Guidance Clinic: Court House, 
Jefferson; part time psychiatric’ service established 
and financed by County; part time clinical psycho- 
logical and psychiatric social work service being 
demonstrated by State Health Department. Dr. 
Hertha Tarrasch, Director. 

Kenosha County Guidance Clinic: Vocational 
School, Kenosha; part time psychiatric service sup- 
ported by Kenosha Mental Hygiene Society. Dr. Har- 
old T. Schroeder, Director. 

La Crosse County Mental Health Center: Voca- 
tional School, La Crosse; part time psychiatric serv- 
ice being demonstrated by State Health Department. 
Dr. C. F.. Midelfort, Director. 

Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic: Public Safety 
Building, Milwaukee; established and supported by 
County; two full time psychiatrists, three clinical 
psychologists, four psychiatric social workers. Dr. 
Gilbert Rich, Director. 

Racine County Guidance Clinic: City Hall, Racine; 
established as demonstration by State Health Depart- 
ment; now part time psychiatrist; full time social 
worker financed by Community Chest. Dr. Harold 
T. Schroeder, Director. 

Rock County Guidance Center: Court House, Janes- 
ville; established as demonstration by State Health 
Department. Now part time psychiatric service fi- 
nanced by County; part time clinical psychological 
and psychiatric social work service being demon- 
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strated by State Health Department. Dr. Hertha Tar- 
rasch, Director. 

Sheboygan County Guidance Center: Sheboygan; 
established as demonstration by State Health Depart- 
ment; now part time psychiatric service financed by 
Service League. 

Waukesha County Child Guidance Clinic: Court 
House, Waukesha; established and supported by 
Waukesha Council for Child Welfare; part time psy- 
chiatric service. Dr. Harold T. Schroeder, Director. 

Wisconsin General Hospital, Psychiatric Division: 
1300 University Avenue, Madison. 

Parents and teachers can do a great deal to 
help strengthen those services already partially 
established, and to help plan other services. 
Teachers can interpret the use of services so 
they are employed early as constructive meas- 
ures, rather than late as a last desperate resort. 
Together, parents and teachers can build a men- 
tal health program which will be genuinely 
preventive, anticipating problems by meeting 
the fundamental needs of the child in home, 
school and community. 





Congress Backs Aid to Foreign Teachers 

T WILL interest Wisconsin teachers to know 

that one of the recent actions of the Na- 
tional Congress, which will be concurred in by 
state and local units, is that of giving financial 
support to a program of CARE designed to al- 
leviate the suffering of teachers in Europe. The 
National Congress has suggested that all local 
units support a project of CARE which will 
provide foreign teachers with food, clothing, 
yarn for knitting or cloth for the making of 
new clothes. In endorsing this project of CARE 
the National Congress points out that most of 
the aid to date has been directed to children, 
and while the need in this area is great there 
are many teachers in the devastated areas of 
Europe who are deprived of aid which is di- 
rected to school children. 





Remember ... It’s a Date 
ACK your bags, thumb your nose at your 
classroom, and come to Madison on April 

29-30 to take part in the convention of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Remember, the PTA movement is a ‘‘two way 
street” . . . not just parents, but feachers, as 
well. With an educator, A. W. Zellmer, Wis- 
consin Rapids, as head of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress, teachers have a voice in the formation of 
policies governing the affairs of the state 
organization. 
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CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


Wisconsin schools are going all out in ob- 
servance of the State Centennial. Reports of ac- 
tivities publicized to the schools by the WEA 
show a wide range of projects, ingenious plans, 
pupil activity, and study of local history and 
the state as a whole. County and city commit- 
tees of school people have spent a tremendous 
amount of time in preparation for the study 
of Wisconsin’s background from Kindergarten 
through high school. Some celebrations will 
have spectacular and beautiful pageantry. The 
frothy, carnival type is absent. Programs are 
under way to give the schools a comprehensive 
grasp of the development of the State through 
serious study, research, and activity. 


Appraising the approach of the schools to 
the Centennial, one can only hope that during 
1948 the adult population will gain at least a 
part of the historical appreciation transmitted 
to the children. 


CONDUCTING A CONFERENCE 


“Running conferences’, says Educator’s 
Washington Dispatch, “is a major industry in 
education.” The truth of this cannot be de- 
nied. One has but to look at a hotel bulletin 
board to discover that industry, crafts, and 
business associations, are conference-minded in 
no lesser degree than educators. 

In view of the admitted weakness of too 
many conferences some serious attempts have 
been made to appraise their shortcomings and 
find out why they often fail. The Dispatch lists 
“10 Benchworks of A Good Work Confer- 
ence:” 

1. A good work conference is concerned with 

the problems of the participants, not the 
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problems of the leaders. The agenda 
should be prepared with the help of par- 
ticipants. 

2. A good work conference is one to which 
delegates come prepared with an under- 
standing that they are coming to a differ- 
ent type of meeting from the ones they us- 
ually attend. ; 

3. A good work conference selects a corps of 
assistants which acts as a service team to 
help conference groups reach high produc- 
tivity. 

. The corps of assistants should be trained 
before the conference begins. 

5. A good work conference takes time before 
it plunges into technical discussions to re- 
view its purposes and major themes; how 
it will operate; and what major decisions 
it will make. 

6. A good work conference breaks down into 
small groups. 

7. Uses democratic group and discussion lead- 
ers who are concerned less with getting 
their points of view across and more with 
bringing out the points of view of parttic- 
ipants. 

8. The good conference takes time as it goes 
along to look at itself and to improve its 
own procedures of working together. 

9. Accepts wholeheartedly the group observer 
as a mirror of its own efficiency. 

10. A good work conference is one which in 
its final session commits itself publicly to 
carry out back home the decisions made at 
the conference. 


> 


ANOTHER MISUNDERSTANDING 

We are sure it was not a spirit of malice nor 
a desire to misinform which prompted a state 
editor to line the WEA up with the opponents 
to federal aid. No doubt our members read 
the statement with surprise and wonderment. 
It all stemmed from our news release on educa- 
tional opportunity and school support. This 
particular statement made no reference to fed- 
eral aid, which apparently encouraged the ed- 
itor to engage in a bit of wishful thinking 
and put the WEA in the anti group. The As- 
sociation has for years favored federal aid to 
education in the states and it favors S. 472 
now. One of the easiest things in the world 
is to be misunderstood. 
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State Teachers Colleges 
1948 
Summer Schools For Teachers 





Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for 
better service by attending a summer school. 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 
for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 
at all of the colleges. 


For information write to 


Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie 








Summer Camp for study of Conservation at Eagle River 
will be operated, June 21]-July 24. Watch for further 
announcement. 
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1948 Summer Session 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


June 14 to July 23 


Regular Features: 


The program has been planned especially to meet the needs of teachers ‘who are returning 
to college to work toward diplomas or degrees, or who are interested in work which will 
give them help in their teaching. A wide variety of professional and academic courses will 
be offered. The Training School will be open for observation and student teaching. 


The college will again feature an outstanding program of outside talent each week for the 
entertainment of students. 


The usual health services are provided, a nurse on full time duty, free dispensary service, 
the services of the college physician, and free hospitalization for a limited period in the 
local hospital. 


Special Features: 


One unusual feature will be a workshop in public relations, conducted by Mr. Otis A. 
Crosby of Detroit, June 14-18, inc. This workshop is sponsored and promoted by the 
W.E.A. Public Relations Committee. 


A strong program in conservation and geography will be particularly varied this summer 
with trips to various parts of Wisconsin,-—a popular feature. 


A course in Russian History and centenaial courses in the history and geography of Wis- 
consin will be timely features of the summer session program. 


Four workshops for elementary teachers will be offered. Workshops in arithmetic and 
science will be offered for the six weeks, while three weeks workshops in reading and lan. 
guage will be available to those who can attend only the shorter period. 


Fees—$15 state fee and $4 activity fee. 
For further information, write to: 


WILLIAM C. HANSEN, President 
or 


QUINCY DOUDNA, Director of the Summer Session 
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Summer Session 1948 


EAU CLAIRE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


June 14 to July 23 


“WONDERFUL WISCONSIN” 


I. Teacher Training: 


The Campus School will be in session and will serve as the center of courses for teachers. 
Classes in education courses will discuss the theory, will observe use of the principles 
studied, will then discuss what they have observed. 


Special : 
A workshop in Remedial Teaching in Reading and in Language Arts. 


II. General College Courses: 
An extensive offering in all Academic Departments to meet the needs of veterans and other 
college students who wish to continue their college training and thus hasten the comple- 
tion of the requirements for the diploma or degree. 


Intensive work will be offered in Intercultural Relations. 


I. Special Features: 
Teachers’ Course in Driver Education. 
Convocation programs: 
Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg 
The Blakeslees . . . American Concert Duo 
Hazel Straight Stafford . . “Life in Wisconsin One Hundred Years Ago.” 
Paul Rowland . . Toward Understanding the Slavic People 
Serafim Strellkoff . . The Singing Globe Trotter 
Edgar G. Doudna . . History and Literature of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Music and Drama 
Fee: $20 
For information address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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1948 Summer Session 


LA CROSSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


June 14 to July 23 


A Generous Offering of Courses for Rural, Elementary, Secondary, and Physical 
Education Teachers: 


Courses in all fields offered by regular and visiting staff members. Workshops in Physical 
Education and English. 


Rural Refresher Workshops: 


Concentrated two-weeks sessions for emergency teachers who cannot attend the full term. 
Three two-week sessions will deal with the following topics in the order indicated: Chil- 
dren’s Literature (June 14-25), Social Studies (June 28—July 9), Primary Reading (July 
12-23). Enrollment limited. Write Miss Alice Drake for admission. 


Special Demonstration in Art and Arithmetic for Elementary Teachers: 


A three-day art demonstration conducted by Miss Sigrid Rasmussen (June 28-30). 

A two-day arithmetic demonstration conducted by Miss Elda Merton (July 8-9). 

These demonstrations carry no college credit and require no payment of fees. 

The enrollment will be limited to 60. To be sure of admission, write Miss Alice Drake in 
advance. 


Child Growth and Guidance: 


Miss Leonore Wilson, State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut, will again return 
to the campus to teach courses in Child Growth and Development. She will be available 
each afternoon for consultation. 


Laboratory Schools: 


A one-room RURAL school on the campus will serve demonstration-observation purposes. 
An ELEMENTARY school will provide opportunity for student teaching and observation. 
Both schools will operate in the Training School during the morning. 


Institute of Professional Relations (June 23-24): 


Fifth annual Institute at La Crosse. Theme: “Improving Inter-Group Relations.’ The In- 
stitute will stress existing tensions between groups in our society and the methods of eas- 
ing and eliminating them. Speakers with national reputations and down-to-earth “talk- 
shop” discussion groups led by experts will provide ideas and inspiration. Teachers, par- 
ents, and all others interested in the problem are invited to attend. No Fees. 


Registration Fees: 


Registration on June 14. State fee for short course or full time is $15.00. Local fee is 
$5.00 for six-week session—$1.00 per week for short course students. 


For full details and bulletin write to Director of Admissions 


State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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1948 Summer Session of 


MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
June 21 through July 30 


113 Undergraduate Courses: 
Art (7), Biology (5), Chemistry (1), Economics (3), Education (14), English (13), 
Foreign Languages (4), Geography (4), History (10), Library Science (2), Mathematics 
(4), Music (14), Physical Education (13), Physics (1), Psychology (8), Sociology (4), 
Speech (6). 


12 Graduate Courses: 
Education (8), Psychology (2), Art (2); in addition, a few selected courses from the 
above list will be accepted. These courses lead to the Master of Education degree in Elemen- 
tary Education, Exceptional Education or Art Education. 


Elementary Workshop: 
Open to graduate and undergraduate students. Includes a Laboratory School from kinder- 
garten through the elementary grades. 


Visiting Faculty: 
To supplement the offerings of the regular faculty, twenty-five carefully selected instructors 
have been secured from other colleges. 


Some Special Summer Session Courses: 

’ Techniques of Teaching Art, Consumer and Cooperative Economics, Curriculum Making in 
the Elementary School, Home-School Reiationships, Elementary School Supervision, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Counselling and Guidance, Psychology of the Exceptional Child, Methods in 
Remedial Reading, Refresher Courses in French, German, and Spanish, Contemporary Lit- 
erature, Geography of the United States, History of Wisconsin, History of Latin America, 
History of Russia, Library Science, Statistics, Summer School Ensemble and Chorus, Tech 
niques of Teaching Music, Development and Hygiene of the Child, Drama and Dramatic 
Production, Inter-American Field Course (in cooperation with the University at San Carlos, 
Guatemala). There will also be institutes and conferences on Exceptional Education, Coach- 
ing, Community Leadership, Reading, and The Curriculum. 


Three Rural Workshops: 
At Mayville from July 5 through July 16; at West Bend from July 19 through August 30; 
in Milwaukee from August 2 through August 13. Two credits may be earned in each. En- 
rollment is limited. 

An Interesting Recreational Program: 


Outside speakers and special entertainment at weekly convocations; regular recreational 
hours in gymnasium; picnics; excursions; and an opportunity to enjoy the vacation resources 
of Milwaukee. 


For bulletins on the Summer Session, the Elementary Workshop, 
Exceptional Education, and the Rural Workshops—urite 


A. A. SUPPAN, Director of Summer Session 
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1948 Summer Term 


OSHKOSH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Six-Weeks Term 
July 14 to July 23 


STATE INCIDENTAL FEES 
LS ee Ra Aree ea ee $15 Activity Fees—Term --..-------- $5 
Part-time ...--- $3 per semester hour Part-time ....-- $1 per semester hour 


Short Rural Workshops: 
The rural workshop courses are designed for experienced permit teachers. The six-weeks 
session will be divided into three periods of two weeks each and each period will be a com- 
plete course, carrying 2 semester-hours of credit. Any permit teacher may attend one, two, 
or all three periods and receive regular credit for the rural workshop courses completed. 
First period—June 14 to June 25—Education 150, Language Arts. 
Second period—June 28 to July 9—Eucation 151, Arithmetic. 
Third period—July 12 to July 23—Education 152, Social Studies. 
Problems in the above areas both in the primary and upper grades will be considered. 


Course in Audio-Visual Aids: 
A three-semester-hour course in which various machines and materials will be used and the 
techniques of presenting lessons with those aids will be demonstrated. Both lectures and 
laboratory practice will be given. 


Course in Community Recreation: 
Plans for recreation in all seasons. Excursions to nearby cities to observe various types of 
community recreation in action. Open to both elementary and secondary teachers. 


Arithmetic Conference: 
This conference will be on June 29 and 30. It will be conducted by Dr. R. L. Morton of 
Ohio University. 


Assembly Programs: 

June 18—Nancy Carr and Robert Speaker—Joint Concert. 

June 22—E. G. Doudna—Significant Events in Wisconsin history. 

June 25—Carl Mose—Sculpture Demonstration. 

June 29—Dr. R. L. Morton—Criteria for Planning an Arithmetic Course of Study. 

June 30—Dr. Morton—Facilitating the Learner’s Progress in Arithmetic. 

July 2—The Ebonaires—Famous Negro Quartette. 

July | 8—Shakespearean Cavalcade-—Charles Lum and Kate Pentzer Stokes. 
This will include a two-actor presentation of Macbeth. 

July 16—Mildred Dilling—Harpist, assisted by Charlene Dilling Brewer. 

July 20—Bob Gordon—Cartoonist and Caricaturist. 





Regular Courses: 
Over 70 regular courses in the fields of art, music, mathematics, history, science, economics, 
sociology, political science, speech, physicai education, health, and education will be offered 
to rural, kindergarten, primary, intermediate, grammar grade, and secondary students to 
enable them to complete their requirements for a diploma or a degree. 


For a copy of the SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN write to 
J. H. SMITH, Director of the Summer Session 
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1948 Summer School 


June 7-July 16 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Established in 1866 


THE PIONEER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF WISCONSIN 


Attend summer school this centennial year at the first Teacher-Training Institution estab- 
lished in Wisconsin. Though old in years, it is mew and timely in outlook, in courses, 
and in instructional procedures. Graduates are in demand in the best school systems of the 


State. 


COURSES, CONFERENCES, EXHIBITS, WORKSHOPS 


Kindergarten—Primary Education 
Intermediate and Upper Grade Education 
Secondary Education 

Rural Education 

Industrial Arts Education 


Agricultural Education 


LECTURES, EXCURSIONS, ENTERTAINMENT, RECREATION 
Plenty of Rooms Available 


For information write 


DR. MILTON LONGHORN, Director of Summer Session 


Platteville Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 
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1948 Summer Session 


RIVER FALLS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN 


June 7-July 17 


Undergraduate courses will be offered in the following departments: 


Agriculture Manual Arts 

Art Mathematics 

Education and Psychology Music—Vocal and Instrumental 
English and Speech Physical Education 

Geography and Geology Science—Biology, Chemistry, Physics 


History and Social Science 


Complete Campus School Workshops 
Demonstrations Rural Education 
Student teaching Elementary Education 
Professional conferences Vocal Music 

Entertainment 


An excellent program of music, entertainment and lectures is being arranged. 
The 1948 summer school program at River Falls has been designed to meet the needs of: 


(1) Graduates of two- and three-year courses who seek professional improvement 
and credits toward a bachelor’s degree. 

(2) Teachers in service in Wisconsin who desire to secure in summer school’ such 
credits as they will need to help them meet certification requirements. 

(3) Students who are college graduates but need to meet additional requirements 
in education so that they may be eligible for certificates in Wisconsin. 


(4) Teachers who have special interests along such lines as music, art, physical 
education, and agriculture. 


(5) Students who have been attending college during the regular year and who 
wish to accelerate their course and to acquire sufficient credits so that they may finish 
their college course in less than four calendar years. 


Expenses: 


Reiman ge eee he Soke en eae $15.00 
I in sinnisecmphndemiennteciin Wandapcinaaneddinns $ 5.00 
Room and board for the six weeks session need not exceed $65.00 


For complete information address: 


“a 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
River Falls State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
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1948 Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
June 21-July 30 


Majority of courses on six week basis. 
Some educational workshops and technique units on three week basis. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
Expanded Range of Work Offered: 


There will be a wide range of opportunities for men and women in Industrial Arts, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Home Economics Education, Arts and Crafts, General Home Eco- 
nomics, Dietetics and Institution Management, Liberal Arts and Athletic Coaching. 


Short Units: 
In addition to the six week courses a group of three week units will be available including 
educational workshops, short unit courses, technique units in homemaking and _ athletic 
coaching units. 

Undergraduate Program: 


Many combinations of Liberal Arts, Education, and technical courses for those desiring 
programs leading to completion of requirements for the baccalaureate degree. High school 
graduates desiring to start college work in the Division of Home Economics may do so in 
the summer session. Those wishing to start in the Division of Industrial Education are 
advised to begin their work in September. 


Graduate Program: 


Summer schedule fitted to needs of graduate students whose work is under way and those 
.who wish to begin work toward the Masters degree. 


Major fields: 
Industrial Education Home Economics Education 
Vocational Education Food and Nutrition 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts 


Graduate Requirements: Thirty semester hours are required with a distribution of 
credits as follows: 


Major—Twenty semester hours selected in the major field including plan (a) or 
plan (b) 
Plan (a) Thesis in major field involving original research. Six semester hours 
Plan (b) Papers. Total six semester hours. 


Minor—Ten semester hours selected in Education, Science, Industrial Education, 
Home Economics, Home Economics Education, or Vocational Education 


Timely courses and conferences 

Nationally known leaders 

Modern facilities—Adequate housing 

Varied recreational facilities to supplement professional work 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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1948 Summer Session 


SUPERIOR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


June 14 to July 23 


A STRONG PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
LIBERAL ARTS COURSES 


Spend a Profitable and Enjoyable Six Weeks in Wisconsin’s Northland—A Pleasantly 
Cool Climate. Ideally Adapted to Efficient and Comfortable Study. Splendid Recreational 
Facilities. 


Dormitory for Women on Campus 
Cafeteria for Men and Women 


Courses for Teachers in Service: 


Student teaching facilities in kindergarten, grades, and junior high school in campus dem- 
onstration school—Modern techniques. 


Education Workshop—Faculty supervision and conferences on individual problems. 


A two-week Rural Institute, June 21 to July 2. 


Courses for All Students: 


A wide selection of courses in the usual academic fields, in education, music and art are 
offered for those desiring to continue their college education. For the 1948 high school 
graduate the usual college freshmen courses are offered. 


Special Features: 


Professional afternoon conferences on various phases of teaching conducted by the super- 
vising teachers of the campus elementary school. 


Distinguished lecturers and noted artists at summer convocations. 


Credits Transferable: 


To other colleges or to university curriculums in law, medicine, engineering, forestry and 
other fields, including the general field of liberal arts. Member, North Central Association 
and American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


For list of courses and complete announcements write: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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1948 Summer Session 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
June 14 to July 23 


W. S. T. C. Greets you, Wisconsin Teachers! 
In this, Wisconsin’s Centennial Year, Whitewater State Teachers College is ready to wel- 
come you to its 1948 Summer Session. We are happy to announce our summer session 
dates and to assure elementary and high school teachers and those seeking renewals of per- 
mits, that you will find the courses to meet your needs at Whitewater. 


1948 Summer Offerings: 

1. A complete curriculum for commercial teachers with experience, or for the beginning 
students. Of special interest to commercial teachers will be a course in Thomas Shorthand. 

2. High School academic offerings for teachers of history, English, mathematics, natural 
science, and the social sciences. 

3. Courses for elementary teachers wishing to complete work for a degree or for those who 
have a degree but wish to do additional undergraduate work. 

4, Courses for rural teachers who wish to qualify for renewal of special permits, a two year 
rural certificate, or for credits toward a degree. The elementary grades of the training 
school will be available for observation and participation for rural and elementary 
teachers. 


Of Special Interest to Teachers: 

1. Whitewater offers the degree of Bachelor of Education. W. S. T. C. is a member of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 

2. Six credits toward a degree can be earned during the six weeks session. 

3. A language arts workshop will be conducted in cooperation with the state-wide curricu- 
lum program. Only experienced teachers will be admitted. 

4, Several short institutes and clinics such as the following are being planned: 

(a) Rural Education Institute on June 25th for school administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers, board members, and others interested in the problem. The subject: ‘What 
Kind of Education Do We Want for Rural Children Today?” 

(b) An elementary ‘music clinic on June 30th and July 1st. Open to all elementary 
teachers. 

(c) An audio-visual aids institute on July 7th. Outstanding speakers and an exhibit will 
feature this program. 

(d) An art clinic for elementary teachers on July 13th and 14th. 

5. Following the Summer Session, an “Eastern Trip’’ will start from the campus on July 
30th. Credit in geography or history can be earned. Those interested should write to 
“Eastern Field Trip” at the college for further information and reservations. 


Important Information: 
1. The fee for the six weeks session is $19.00. 
2. For information relative to board and room, write ‘Student Housing” in care of the 
college. 


3. All kinds of recreational facilities such as swimming, tennis, golf, kittenball, hiking, 
tours, etc., will be available. 

4. Both a choir and a band or orchestra will be organized. 

5. Interesting excursions to places of interest will be planned as desired by the students. 

6. One, two, three and four credit courses will be available. 


For further information, write to: 


DR. R. C. WILLIAMS, President 
or 


A. I. WINTHER, Director 1948 Summer Session 
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The moment you step on a comfortable 
Canadian Pacific train, you'll know this is 
the perfect way to travel across Canada... 
to or from the North Pacific Coast and 
California. 


Everything is right...the scenery, the 
gracious service, the food. Stop over at 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, 
Emerald Lake Chalet...or rustic mountain 
lodges. Season from June to September. 


Inquire about round-trip rail fares and Alaska trips 
from your local agent or at any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Te 
QUESTION 


+ OO thes... 


MONTH 


* Should Pupils Be Given Homework? 


%* From newspaper reports we have noticed 
that this question has been of concern to par- 
ent-teacher organizations. Like all problems in 
education a frequent re-evaluation of our phil- 
osophy and practices is in order. In keeping 
with our policy to secure the reactions from 
educators representing various phases of educa- 
tion, we have invited ten to give us their opin- 
ions. What do you think about the issue: 
“Should Pupils Be Given Homework?” 








Cecilia Kranzfelder 
Teacher Junior and Senior High School 


Chippewa Falls 


I do not believe that this question can be 
answered by a simple “‘yes’” or ‘‘no” as in- 
dividual students, schools, and communities dif- 
fer so greatly; however, as space is limited, I 
shall confine my answer to general situations. 

I should certainly answer in the negative in 
regard to homework in elementary schools. 
These pupils are working under the direction 
of one teacher throughout most of the day, 
and any extra help should be given by that 
teacher during that school day. Also, the age 
of the pupils makes necessary more time for 
play and an opportunity to explore various 
fields of interest. This can be, in many in- 
stances, a carry over of school activities. 

For students of the secondary level, I should 
say, “Yes, have some homework but in a limited 
degree.”’ All students should be given an op- 
portunity to develop traits of responsibility and 
initiative. All should learn how to study in- 
dependently whether they continue with their 
education beyond high school or not. When 
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college students are questioned about what they 
would do differently in high school if given 
another chance, the reply is so often, “I'd study 
lots more!”’ 

But, in order to develop a well-rounded per- 
sonality and to train our students to take their 
place in our complex society, a chance to do 
more than academic work should be provided. 
Athletics, dramatics, speech, scouts, church, 
movies, jobs, gang sessions, social activities— 
all are very important and take many hour: 
of the school week in addition to the regular 
school hours. Therefore, I am offering the sug- 
gestion that one hour a day outside of school 
is sufficient for homework. I agree that even 
that is too much if it comes every day, but that 
as an average might be possible. 

Here in Chippewa Falls we are experiment- 
ing with a schedule which permits longer as- 
signments in English classes for over the week- 
end; Mondays, special work in social sciences; 
Tuesday, math; and so forth throughout the 
week. The plan is by no means perfect, but a 
step in the right direction. 


Ethel C. Rothwell 


4th Grade Training Teacher 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee 

The Training School at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College is only one of many schools 
where assigned homework, is not given. The 
teachers feel that home work should be a spon- 
taneous outgrowth of interests developed in 
and out of school. 

In the days when all teachers gave home 
work, educators emphasized intellectual de- 
velopment rather than basic needs of children. 
However, homework does not always pro- 
mote mental growth. Parents sometimes con- 
fuse children by the use of methods different 
from those used at school. Homework assign- 
ments in several subject matter fields may lead 
to dissipation of effort and nervous strain. 

Research shows that rest and play are vital 
factors in child development. The child’s schoo! 
day is longer than the work day of many 
adults. The child’s play and rest requirements 
are not adequately met in school. Assigned 
homework lengthens his study period and les- 
sens the time for meeting these requirements. 

There has been a shift in emphasis from as- 
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APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Winston local 
representative help you. 


a 
VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 

ODI 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTH IN READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy ON THE EyEs. 

nr 
HOW serious is the Crists in Epuca- 
TION? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 

rw 
“INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, ArrrHMetic We User. 

PAI 
DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON \ 
DictTIoNaRY For 
SCHOOLS. 


CHER. 
9 TEACHERS 
o Mor, 





, of 
* Nation's 8™ 











The Goln C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 





LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


a helpful and interesting 








Above, “electrician” 
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for ate tip | YEAR ROUND 
from Palo Alto | (Hi|)RENS 
| _ | THEATRE 
Making most of chil- ° 


dren’s natural flair {— 

for dramatics, the 3 —_ 
Children’s Theatre 

of Palo Alto, California, is found very 

successful for ages 3 to 16. Especially 


for older youngsters, it is the “favorite 
spot” after school and on Saturdays. 











Since main benefit is furnishing young- 
sters with purposeful recreation, you 
may be interested in Theatre’s doings. 
Though this is municipally supported and 
housed in own building, 
you might like a‘theatre” 
and clubroom just at school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is 
almost as great as the chil- 
dren’s own in the theatre’s 
many aspects like dra- 
matic training, costuming, 
scenery, make-up, light- 
ing, writing, production. 


Movies Palo Alto young- 
sters made, available to you, 
are entertaining, inspiring: 
Nativity in technicolor, 
“A Little Child’, and 
“Titian, the Child Painter.” 


and “script girl”, 
If further interested, write 

Theatre Director, Mrs. Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, California. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of 
quality for com- 
plete chewing 
satisfaction. 











signed homework to the stimulation of all 
sorts of out of school experiences based on in- 
dividual needs and interests. At the present 
time the fourth grade is studying electricity. 
An enterprising boy, with the help of his 
father, spent several hours at home working 
On an experiment to show the class how elec- 
tricity is generated in a power plant. Other 
worthwhile home activities are, for example, 
reading good books, listening to good music, 
trips, the functional use of a newly acquired 
skill, practicing a desired skill, playing games 
with other members of the family or friends, 
and work experiences. 


Morgan Poullette 


Principal, Antigo Junior and Senior 
High School 


The majority of students at Antigo Junior— 
Senior High School carry four classes and two 
study halls in a six-period day. Our class pe- 
riods are fifty-five minutes in length, a portion 
of which is used each day in supervised study 
with the instructor on hand to give help when 
needed. In addition to the classroom super- 
vised study, most students have two hours a 
day to do their daily assignments in the library 
or study hall. Also, a special seventh hour 
study hall is provided for those st:dents who 
have make-up work due to illness or are in 
need of extra help. With this type of schedule, 
most of the “homework” should be done at 
school where the teachers can assist and th° 
necessary facilities are available. 

We can’t expect young people to spend all 
of their free time in the evening on school 
work. School activities, free reading, and 
wholesome recreation are also important in de- 
veloping this well-rounded individual that we 
are always talking about. 

On the other hand, I feel that a reasonable 
amount of “homework” should be given, es- 
pecially to those boys and girls who are plan- 
ning to attend college. 


Ida A. Ooley 
State Department of Public Instruction 


If the term “homework” in this question 
were to mean taking home a variety of texts— 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, geography or his- 
tory with page assignments and possibly a list 
of questions based upon the content of the as- 
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signed pages then my answer to the question 
of the month is “no”. This reaction would 
apply generally to any assignment made with- 
out knowledge of the individual pupil’s home 
background. 

There is no better time and place to study 
tomorrow’s lesson than in school today. It may 
be going on a field trip, performing an experi- 
ment, developing a bibliography, planning with 
children for group activities or directing study 
of pupils in textbooks. In teaching children 
how to study, the teacher has the opportunity 
to learn about the interests, abilities, and needs 
of each child. 

Challenging problems arise that may call for 
help from mother and father. Other problems 
may lead to further research. This research 
through reading, interviewing, and through 
collecting concrete materials might very well be 
carried on in the home. Voluntary creative ac- 
tivities growing out of class study are often 
executed at home and brought to school to be 
enjoyed by others. 

Since some children need and will profit by 
special help, the teacher and parents may work 
together on aids for these children. Homework 
then becomes especially designed to meet the 
needs of the individual. 

Interpreting the work of the school is most 
important and the teacher may well use school 
work to bring home and school into a more ef- 
fective cooperative relationship. 


E. G. Wippermann 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus 


If homework is to consist of a continuation 
of the same type of work offered during the 
day, it seems the schools should be able in 
six hours to cover the work generally accepted 
as necessary for a daily allotment. 

To expect pupils to carry on the same type 
of work for six hours during the day and well 
on into the night at home may indicate that 
something should be done about the length of 
the school day or year, or the effectiveness of 
the work offered during the time the pupil is 
in school. 

However, especially with older pupils, home- 
work may on occasion offer an opportunity to 
make up work missed because of loss of time 
due to illness. It may also offer a means of do- 
ing additional work along lines of the pupils’ 
special interests. 
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In 1948 Van Nostrand is 100 years old. Here 
are some new publications with which we 
begin our second century. 


1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hocc, ALLEY, AND BICKEL 
New material on nuclear fission, detergents, 


antibiotics, and all new discoveries. Industrial 
applications emphasized. 


1948 Second Edition 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
BURNS, VERWIEBE, AND HAZEL 
New sections on atomic enerjy, radar, and 
jet propulsion—new treatment on the cath- 


ode ray tube, electrostatic machine, etc. New 
developments ail along the line. 


1948 Eighteenth Edition 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Revised by 
HAUSMANN 
This standard text has been entirely reset and 
brought up-to-date. Subject matter rearranged; 


modern terms and symbols introduced; new 
material in television, loran, radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
SANDERS 
This 1947 book has met with much success its 
first year. It is a “natural order’ text compact 


enough to be covered in the standard time 
allotment. Excellent chapter-end helps. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank 
to admit their bias in favor of 
Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 
never flakes even when used as a 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 
including gold and silver, in screw- 


cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, 


also in student sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 




















Many homes offer splendid opportunities for 
a student to carry on a related program using 
the resources available. Often these resources 
may, in part, be provided by the school or 1i 
brary. Facilities for homemaking projects—mu- 
sic, radio, good reading material and_ social 
projects—can be made available. 

Such an individual homework program would 
call for the cooperation of the parents—a much 
needed aid in our present situation. 


John W. Howell 
Supervising Teacher 
Bayfield County Schools 

Some parents welcome homework for their 
children and share with them many of the tri- 
umphs of tasks well done. These daily lessons 
bring them step by step along the educational 
paths with their children, and perhaps teachers 
should not deny a parent the opportunity to 
review some of the favorite courses. Parents 
are perhaps inclined to help their children 
rather than teach them, and some teachers feel 
that homework accomplished by the help of the 
parent has not done for the child what it was 
intended to do. Homework, to be effective for 
the student, should be done by the student .and 
not by the parent, but the parent could super- 
vise the work. It should have the tendency to 
bring the parent closer to the child and th: 
parent closer to the school. Pupils should be 
given homework only if the need is warranted 
by the teacher, and if there is a ca~zful check 
on whether the work is accomplished. The par- 
ents’ cooperation is also necessary before home- 
work can be successfully done, and a teacher 
would do well to solicit the favorable reaction 
of parents before starting a program because 
so much of the success of such a program de- 
pends on them. 


Mrs. Ethel Newby Mills 


Principal, Jefferson School 
Fond du Lac 


It is in the elementary school, in that period 
when the child is from six to twelve years of 
age, that he acquires and develops the ability 
to master the major symbols of our culture by 
way of reading, writing, and the manipulation 
of numbers. The primary attitudes toward so- 
cial relationship are also developed during that 
time. 
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A functional learning is the result of com- 
bining academic content with immediate and 
pracical experiences. Living and learning are 
synonymous: The tools of learning are best de- 
veloped in the school, under the guidance of a 
competent, well-trained teacher. 

With the above in mind, it seems logical to 
assume that hard and fast assignments of home- 
work would tend to deprive a child of two 
very important privileges,—being with a trained 
person while working on academic content and 
an opportunity to develop initiative, resource- 
fulness, self-reliance, industry, and_ self-disci- 
pline. 

As a child moves out of his school environ- 
ment, his leisure time activities assume para- 
mount importance. Because his working day is 
short, it seems logical that he be given ample 
time to learn to solve his problems independ- 
ently, to further his interests, to develop his 
special abilities, and to develop worthwhile 
hobbies. Through such activities will his aca- 
demic learnings become useful and meaningful 
to him. 

In the last analysis, the true test of the value 
of all education is the extent to which an in- 
dividual contributes, in a fast changing society. 
The world will not be made safe for posterity 
through the preservation of the three R’s and 
to the exclusion of all other learnings! The boy 
of today must learn to live in a world society, 
his preparation for such living begins in his 
home community. As parents and teachers we 
must help the child to live so that others may 
live. 


Guy J. Barlow 


Principal, Wilson Jr. High School 
Appleton 


Is there a junior high school which has not 
at some time been confronted with the difficult 
question of homework for pupils? A solution 
to this interesting problem as worked out by 
our teachers has been found to be most satis- 
factory. At least for the past several years, we 
have not been confronted by parents complain- 
ing of too much homework for their children, 
yet we still feel that the required subjects are 
adequately covered. 

We do not mean to imply that our present 
system is without fault or has done away en- 
tirely with the question of homework. We still 
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LOOK! 


The 1948 


INTERNATIONAL 
School List 


CHECK — CLIP — MAIL 


At Work in the Kitchen, Wieland_$1.50 

How to Make Pottery and Ceramic 
Sculpture, Duncan and D'Amico 2.00 

Your Craft Book, Newkirk and 


1! eine Soe Pre 4.00 
The Student’s Planning Book, Bay- 

cinger aan. Silvie: =. 40 
Pewter, Osburn and Wilber ~----- 2.50 
Woodworking for Everybody, Shea 

gik Wienges. soi se 2.40 


Household Mechanics, Bedell and 
Gardner 

Plastics, Mansperger and Pepper___ 3.00 

Elementary Mechanical Drawing, 


Klenke- and Hayes: .. 2... 1.60 
Advanced Mechanical Drawing, 
Klenke and Hayes: .........-.._ 1.75 


Engineering Drawing, Carter and 
‘EROGESON os 3.50 
Exploring the Graphic Arts, Mari- 
nactio. and Osburn. 2.4.2.4... 3.00 
Creative Teaching in Art, D’Amico 3.50 
Art for the Schools of America, 


CORON ccs nical iene 2.35 
Selective Art Aptitude Test, Varnum 3.72 
Costume Design, Bradley ~-----_- 2.50 


Fashions Since Their Debut, Wilson 1.50 


The Slide Rule, Strohm, and De- 
Groot —-- a ipl ad 
Vocational Planning, ‘Endicott _.-- 1.60 
One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
GROAN ft a ed 1.60 
Pupil Personnel Service, Davis ____ 3.75 
. Guidance Methods for Teachers, 
Dunsmoor and Miller ____- 2.75 
Group Methods of Studying Occu- 
pations, Billings ~----.--___- 3.50 
Science Experiences with Home 
Equipment, Lynde __---__----~-_- 1.60 
Science Equipment with Inexpensive 
Equipment, Lynde __--_~-~-_- 1.60 
Science Experiences with Ten- 
Cent Store Equipment __--__--~- 1.60 
Inventions and Their Management, 
Berle and deCamp —......_____ 5.00 





Name 


CHP once saemie ii)” ers State 
School 





Please send books checked above on 


approval for 30 days. 


International Textbook Company 


Department 101, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


A. O. RAHN, Representative 
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The Crayou that 


“STAYS PUT” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


Available in SIXTEEN brilliant colors that cover evenly, smoothly, 
Buy MILTON BRADLEY crayons at your Office or Art Supply Dealer, 


It’s the New MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayon. 
and are always right at hand. 


The Crayon that stays on the desk and NOT on the floor. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


or send your order direct to us. 


E-848-9 











ce Announcing re 
a 


Three New Hart Texts 


By W. W. Hart 
A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


A SECOND COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 

Attractive, readable format and 
numerous illustrations. Ready now. 

by W. W. Hart & C. Gregory 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS 

IN DAILY ACTIVITIES 
Meets the criteria set up by the 
Commission on Post-War Plans for 


the Improvement of Mathematics. 
In press. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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have that type of serious minded and conscien- 
tious pupil who exerts efforts even beyond the 
requirements expected by teachers. It is also 
difficult at times to prevent an overlapping of 
assignments without having a clearing house 
or an understanding among teachers so as to 
prevent this situation. 


Our success, however, is partially based upon 
the willingness and cooperation of teachers in 
recognizing the homework problem and in 
spreading assignments so as not to overload 
pupils at one and the same time. The second 
important feature of our plan is the carrying 
out of a policy which recognizes assignment 
techniques for each level in the junior high 
school. 


Perhaps at this point I should tell you that 
several years ago certain parents felt that their 
children were being overloaded with home- 
work. In order to obtain actual facts on these 
conditions, a home study questionnaire was 
prepared. Students names were omitted from 
the questionnaire so they might feel free to 
give an honest and accurate accounting of their 
study time at home. 

The total number of questionnaires returned 
was 348. Seventy-one per cent, or 248 pupils, 
indicated that they usually were able to prepare 
all lesson assignments during class and school 
study periods. Twenty-nine per cent, or 100 
pupils, were unable to complete their work 
on school time. 

Item .No. 2 on the questionnaire was very 
revealing: 150 pupils spent no time whatsoever 
on homework; 71 pupils spent from 3 to 5 
minutes; 65 students spent 30 minutes; 20 pu- 
pils spent 45 minutes; 27 pupils spent 60 min- 
utes; 3 pupils spent 90 minutes; 3 pupils spent 
120 minutes; 2 pupils spent 150 minutes; and 
1 pupil spent 195 minutes. The average for all 
who did homework was 22 minutes. 

The questionnaire quite obviously revealed 
that only a very few pupils apparently were 
overloaded with homework. With these results 
in mind, our teachers have gone one step fur- 
ther and are cooperating in carrying out the fol- 
lowing policy regarding assignment techniques: 

1. No homework is given 7th grade students. 
All assignments are given class time under 
the supervision and direction of the teachers. 
Teachers feel that 7th graders need personal 
help and direction because these youngsters 
are under a new school routine adjustment 


problem which is quite different from that 
found in the lower grades. 
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2. An average amount of homework is assigned 
to 8th graders and then only on days when 
they have study periods. 

3. Ninth graders are to be given normal daily 
assignments because of their maturity as well 
as their classification as high school freshmen. 


Since the adoption of this policy in 1936, 
teachers have not been confronted by parents 
asking the question ‘Should Pupils Be Given 
Homework’ ? 


Michael S. Kies 


Superintendent of Schools 
Milwaukee County 

In considering a short article for the subject 
of Homework, I believe I could not do bet- 
ter than to quote from our ‘Milwaukee County 
Handbook for Teachers” which has this well 
considered presentation upon the subject. 


Homework 
The quality, quantity, and character of home 
work assignments have been subjects of much 
discussion. The following suggestions are of- 
fered for consideration providing the individ- 
ual school has not already formed a policy. 


i) 


an 


. In the first six grades no homework should 


be required as a regular assignment. How- 
ever, work missed because of absence, un- 
completed class work, or voluntary home- 
work for self-improvement, may be encour- 
aged. 


. Reasonable amounts of home work in the 


junior high school should be required to 
prepare for the independent study which will 
necessarily have to be done in the high school. 
This need not be °a daily requirement. 


. Recreational reading should be encouraged to 


occupy some of the child’s out-of-school time. 


. In no case should a child be required to do 


homework that he is unable to do because 
of a lack of understanding. 


. No basic reading book in the primary grades 


should pe taken home until the child has 

completed the first reading of the book with 

the teacher’s guidance because: 

a. Motivation of a story already read by 
some children is extremely difficult. 

b. Memorization on the part of beginners in 
reading is often encouraged. 


. Cooperation of the parents should be enlisted 


in providing a suitable atmosphere for study. 


. Assuming that very little home work would 


be assigned to children below the junior high 
school, the amount of work expected at home 
needs to be carefully graduated as to the 
length of time, so that not more than one- 
half hour to 45 minutes is required in the 
grades below 9th, with a top limit of ar- 





The Language Arts Series 
Betts Basic Readers 


EMMETT A. BETTS, Professor of Psychology 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 


CAROLYN M. WELCH, Formerly Acting 
Supervisor, The Reading Clinic, Department of Education, Baltimore 


The language-arts approach gives the child a sound 


basis for understanding and using language — its 


organization, structure, and meaning. 


American 


Book F 5 


Company 
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“READING TODAY” 


Book One, Grade 7 
Book Two, Grade 8 
by Ethel M. Orr—Evelyn T. Holston— 
Stella S. Center 
Recently Published 
These attractive upper grade readers provide 
an enriched program for information, enjoy- 
ment, and the development of the important 
reading skills: 
1. Understanding 
2. Vocabulary Building 
3. Selecting Important Facts 
Classical and contemporary selections are 
used in both books. Great care was taken to 
insure balance of boy and girl interest maite- 
rial. 
Children tested this subject matter for three 
years before publication. Their reactions gov- 
erned to a great extent the selection of the 
material used. 


READING TODAY BOOKS ONE AND 
TWO are literary readers that both pupils 
and teachers will enjoy. 
Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
600 West Van Buren St. Chicago 7, Ili. 
J. E. BANE 


W. A. KOHL 
Wisconsin Representatives 








Follow LOST RIVER_through 
CRYSTAL CAVE 


Approved Recommended 


Wisconsin’s longest, deepest and only 
Three Level Cave. Over three hundred 


1 rooms—twenty-two rooms—it’s weather- 

proof. 

One hour underground tour with cour- 

| teous guides. Please suggest to your 
students that they write for free de- 

scriptive illustrated literature. Plan 


| Crystal Cave. 
Special Rates to School Groups — 50¢ 
Each, Tax Included, Every Day Except 


Sundays and Holidays 
Free Picnic Grounds and Parking Area 


DINING ROOM 
Serves Grade A Aged Steaks, Chicken, 
Frog Legs, Sea Food—Sandwiches 
“The Cave Is Open Summer 
and Winter” 
41 MI. WEST OF EAU CLAIRE 


137 MI. WEST OF WAUSAU 
104 MI. NORTHWEST OF LA CROSSE 


SPRING VALLEY WISCONSIN 
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now to spend your annual day off at | 








electric lights — clean — four stalactite | 





proximately an hour and one-half reached 
in senior high school. We believe it desir- 
able to have parents understand that consul- 
tation with the teachers regarding home work 
is invited. 


Flora Jane Macdonald 


President, League of Classroom Teachers of 
Wisconsin, Teacher of World History, 
Ashland High School 


Yes and no; yes to secondary, no to elemen- 
tary, pupils. Even the yes has reservations at- 
tached to it. 

Homework, to be of value to the pupils in- 
volved, to clarify difficult subject matter, must 
be timely, stimulate, challenge, and incite to 
adventure. It should not be so many problems 
in arithmetic that Johnny can copy from a pal, 
(or Johnny’s father and mother can work for 
him), nor a theme about cows for an urban 
child, (whose father’s office secretary both com- 
poses and types it), or fairy castles for the 
Kentucky boy with a horizon bounded by Man- 
of-War. 

Rather, homework should be a continuous 
process, not this night nor that night. It should 
be selective listening to radio programs, a crit- 
ical scrutinizing of the daily newspapers, oc- 
casional special topics at appropriate times to 
broaden background information, a treasure- 
hunt for clues to solve some intriguing prob- 
lem, leisure-time reading of good books, and 
visualization through the use of art. Home- 
work, in short, should achieve the creation of 
an alertness for any connection or tie-up with 
life as it is lived outside of school and life in 
the classroom. 

When the pupil says to the teacher, ‘Did 
you hear that question about Joan of Arc on 
the radio last night?” or “Did you read that 
article in yesterday’s newspaper on the rune 
stone in the Smithsonian? It looks like Colum- 
bus didn’t discover America after all!’ The 
teacher knows then that Johnny’s homework is 
taking, that he is swallowing his own medicine, 
and that his father and mother aren’t drinking 
it for him. 





INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
5th Session, July 5th-August 14th 
Three hours day INDIVIDUAL tutors in 
Spanish conversation; formalized classes; all 


Mexican faculty. Housing private homes. 
G. I. approved; Incorporated Dept. of Uni- 
versity Studies, Mexico, D. F. Reasonable 


rates. 
Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado 
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America’s Greatest Summer Vacation Land 


i 







See This Vacation Wonderland Via 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the 







Rocky Mountains of Mon- 






tana, a thrill-packed vaca- 






tion among 1785 square 





miles of scenic wilderness 






—land of rugged mountain 





peaks, colorful lakes and 






streams, ancient glaciers, 
Blackfeet Indians and wild 






animals. You stay it mar- 





velous hotels—eat marvel- 






ous meals—have a marvel- 






ous time! 






<a 









All- Expense Park Tours 


: 3 
MANY GLACIER HOTEL, in the heart of Glacier National Park. © ’“ 4 OF More Days 
a 


mot 
A Great Way to go— a June 15 throueh oes. daily, 
* ae from eitherone September 15 
te; , 
tWO entrances t© Glenn ms 
TK, 














, ; incl : 
Great Northern’s Vacation Train in hotel and 4 meats nepnight 
“ ‘ scien a . 76* 

oo se Le ity Tour includes a 7 
5 L_ssscarcnewan | waiioee Typ Be IC IN each Of two 5 Fmers 
dans td 7 meals, “eageelid 

iti Tour includes ? 
‘ach of ¢} night in 





For information on railway transportation or Park Tours and facilities, write 
V. J. KENNY, Passenger Trafic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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The Most Widely Used High School 


Sczence Series 


NINTH GRADE 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: How We Use and Control It 
By Wood and Carpenter 1948 Edition 


This book is new in every respect—new in subject matter, illustrations, organization, 
learning aids, format. Long the leading book in its field, this latest edition sets the pace 
for modern procedure in the teaching of General Science. 


In simple, direct, readable language this recent edition presents the marvels of jet 
propulsion, globe girdling planes, radar, loran, sonar, atomic power, and numerous 
other modetn miracles from the research rooms of science. 


TENTH GRADE 


ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
By Smallwood-Reveley-Bailey 1948 Copyright 


This is a brand-new textbook in simple language, with clear-cut diagrams and inter- 
esting illustrations. Artistic discrimination, rare in textbooks, has been used in the 
color scheme. 


New discoveries and new investigations in the field of scientific research furnish 
features that will be interesting to teachers and pupils alike. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
By Brownlee-Fuller—Hancock-Sohon-W hitsit 1947 Edition 


To make pupils more chemistry-conscious the authors of this chemistry textbook 
have sought to present the subject so that it will be as interesting to the beginner as it is 
to the adept. 


The authors have associated chemistry with comfort and beauty in the home and 
with the creative work of the homemaker as well as with that of the artist or the 
manufacturer. 


TWELFTH GRADE 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By Fuller-Brownlee-—Baker 1948 Edition 


Years of experience have guided the authors of this physics textbook in present- 
ing each topic in such a way as to achieve understanding first, and then to broaden that 
understanding by practical and mathematical applications. 


Carefully planned and thoroughly tested demonstrations introduce each topic, and 
each experiment is furnished with questions to guide both observation and thinking. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


2231 SOUTH PARKWAY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


April 1948 


Organized in 1853 





Northeastem WEA Elects 
Elsie Kopplin, President 





At the convention of the North- 
eastern WEA held at Sheboygan 
March 19, the Delegate Assembly 
elected Elsie Kopplin, member of 
the faculty of the Appleton High 
S chook, 
as president 
for the fol- 
lowing year. 
George Sil- 
verwood of 
Green Bay 
was chosen 
vice presi- 
dent. A. M. 
Bleyer, direc- 
tor of Voca- 
tional and 
Adult Educa- Py ' 
tion at Osh- Pr 
kosh, was : 
elected secre- 
tary—treasurer. This will be Mr. 
Bleyer’s 16th year as treasurer of 
the organization. 

Under the new system of select- 
ing Executive Committee members 
by districts the following were 
chosen: District I—Francis L. 
Sundberg of Green Bay, Clara An- 
derson, Peshtigo; District III— 
George White, Neenah, Dorothy 
Anklam, Waukau; District IV— 
Lyle Cors, Ripon, Lester Timm, 
Fond du Lac. Rex John of Mani- 
towoc and Harvey Cornell of Al- 
goma who have been members of 
the Executive Committee for the 
sast year will represent District II. 

The Northeastern has developed 
three distinctly new types of sec- 
tional programs. About 200 mem- 
bers of the county and city boards 
of education were guests of the As- 
sociation and attended a joint meet- 
ing with administrators. A School 
Secretaries Section had 75 in at- 
tendance, and a special program 
for custodians and engineers at- 
tracted 80 from the area. 








Vocational Directors. 
Held Two-Day Session 


The Wisconsin Association of 
Directors of Vocational and Adult 
Education and the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation held a joint meeting in 
Milwaukee, March 18-19. For the 
two days the directors and the 
board members exchanged views 
on the issues before vocational 
and adult education. 
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FEDERAL AID BILL PASSED SENATE, 58-22 





Frank O. Holt, Leader 
In Wis. Education, Died 


Frank O. Holt, 64, director of 
the Department of Public Service 
of the University of Wisconsin 
since 1943, died in Madison, April 
1. Although he had been ill for 
more than a year, his illness was 
not considered serious until a week 
before his death. 

In his 40 years of service, Mr. 
Holt established a remarkable rec- 
ord of educational leadership in 
Wisconsin. He was awarded a Ph. 
B. Degree from the University in 
1907, a Master’s Degree in 1921, 
and an honorary degree from Mil- 
ton College in 1933. 

Immediately after graduation 
from the University he became as- 
sociated with the Sun Prairie 
schools. After four years there he 
served as superintendent of schools 
at Edgerton from 1911 to 1920 
and at Janesville from 1920 to 
1927. Since 1927 he has been a 
member of the University faculty. 
From 1927 to 1935 he was regis- 
trar and director of guidance at the 
University, and from 1935 to 1943 
he was dean of the University Ex- 
tension Division. Since 1943 he 
has been director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Service for the Uni- 
versity. 


Professional Leadership 


Besides efficiently performing his 
duties as administrator he made an 
exceptional record 
professional spirit among teachers 
and in serving his community. In 
1926 he was president of the Wis- 
consin Education Association and 
prior to that time he was president 
of the Southern WEA. He has 
been chairman of the WEA Coun- 
cil on Education and a member of 
the WEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee. He has also been a member 
of the Madison Board of Educa- 
tion since 1941. 

It has been said of him that he 
would go out of his way to do a 
good turn for others and for the 
cause of education. He saw the 
good and worth while qualities in 
his fellow workers and always had 
a good word for everyone. Being 
willing and anxious to promote ed- 
ucation, he was frequently called 
upon to be the spokesman for edu- 
cators in their conferences with lay 


in promoting | 


| The federal aid to education bill, 
| $472, for which the WEA and the 
| NEA have been working, passed 
| the U. S. Senate by a vote of 58- 
22 on April 1. The legislation, au- 
thorizing $300,000,000 of federal 
aid to the nation’s grade and high 
schools each year, is aimed to more 
nearly equalize the amounts spent 
for education throughout the coun- 
try. According to the latest figures’ 
available Wisconsin would get $3,- 
300,000. 

Wisconsin’s senators split their 
votes. Senator Wiley voted for the 
bill, and Senator McCarthy op- 
posed it. 

A representative of the WEA 
was in Washington during the 
course of the Senate debate on the 
bill and placed before Wisconsin's 
senators and representatives facts 
in support of the measure. It will 
now go to the House for consid- 
eration. 





Bannerman and Misner 
Headline AWTC Meeting 


G. W. Bannerman of Wausau, 

president of the WEA, and Paul 
Misner, superintendent of schools, 
Glenco, IIl., have been secured by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Wisconsin Teachers 
Colleges as headline speakers for 
the opening session of their Bi- 
ennial Conference at Milwaukee 
|State Teachers College, April 30. 
|In the afternoon sectional meetings 
| will be held. 
The evening program will fea- 
}ture a panel discussion by repre- 
|sentatives from the Council of 
| Presidents of Wisconsin State 
| Teachers Colleges. The Presidents 
| will select the members to pattic- 
ipate and the subject to be con- 
|sidered. The Delegate Assembly 
| will be*held on Saturday. 

Milton Longhorn of Platteville 
|is president of the Association, and 
| Harold M. Tolo of Stevens Point, 


secretary and treasurer. 








groups in our society. His judg- 
ment was respected and his coun- 
|sel sought. His leadership and his 
interest in education led to his 
making many _ acquaintances 
throughout the state. Mr. Holt 
made a lasting impression on the 
|educational pattern of Wisconsin. 
The state has lost a true and cap- 
able educational leader. 
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Vocational Educators 
Will Meet at Green Bay 





The annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tional and Adu!t Education will be 
held at Green Bay, May 7-8. Ten- 
tative schedule calls for general 
sessions in the morning and _ sec- 
tional meetings in the afternoon. 

On May 6 at Green Bay the Di- 
rectors’ Association will have an 
all-day program of reports by com- 
mittees which will be concluded 
by the Directors’ Banquet in the 
evening. Senator Gordon A. Bu- 
bolz of Appleton will be the prin- 
cipal speaker who will discuss the 
»subject: ‘Legislation in the Mak- 
ing’. 

W. H. Sprise of Wisconsin 
Rapids is president of the Direc- 
tors’ Association, and H. O. Eiken 
of Green Bay is chairman of the 
Local Arrangements. 





Classroom Teachers 
To Hold Conference 


Pres. Marie Ernst has announced 
that the fifth annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conference will 
be held at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, July 12-23, under the 
sponsorship of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and 
Miami University. Dean E. J. Ash- 


| baugh, University School of Edu- 
| cation; Miss Ernst, president of the 
| Department; and Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary, will act as di- 
rectors. 

The theme of the conference this 
| year will be, ‘Mobilizing the Force 
of Classroom Teachers to 
Strengthen the Moral Fiber of the 
| Nation”. Pres. Ernst points out 
that the conference offers an op- 
portunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, 
to exchange ideas, to learn how 
other groups are meeting their 
problems, and to discuss organiza- 
tion plans and techniques. Out- 
standing speakers will conduct 
morning seminars which will be 
followed by group meetings and 
discussions. Teachers may secure 
graduate or undergraduate credit 
for attendance at the conference. 





M. G. Batho Succeeds 
Bardwell at La Crosse 





Supt. M. G. Batho of West Bend 
has been elected city superintend- 
ent of La Crosse schools, effective 
as of July 1. He succeeds Dr. R. 
W. Bardwell «ho assumes the di- 
rectorship of the Madison School 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 

Mr. Batho is completing his 
sixth year as head of West Bend 





schools. 





Whitewater STC Plans 
Centennial Day, Apr. 21 





April 21 will be Centennial Day 
at the State Teachers College at 
Whitewater. An all-day program 
commemorating the’ eightieth an- 
niversary of the opening of the 
college has been planned. There 
will be a convocation at 10:00 
A. M., a luncheon, a pageant by 
the Training School at two o'clock, 
an open house for alumni and 
friends at four. In the evening Col- 
lege High will feature Centennial 
one-act plays and a Centennial 
dance will close the festivities. 

Edgar..G. Doudna, Secretary of 
the Board of Normal School Re- 
gents, will be the guest of honor. 





Callahan Names Holmgren 





Gordon Holmgren, instructor in 
the Polk County Normal at St. 
Croix Falls, was appointed as Bur- 
nett County superintendent of 
schools by State Superintendent 
John Callahan to fill the vacancy 
which has existed since January. 
The new superintendent succeeds 
Fred Lundberg who resigned to 
become superintendent at Clear 
Lake. Prior to becoming instructor 
at the Normal School Mr. Holm- 
gren has been supervising teacher 
in Polk County and principal of 
the Frederic grades. 








See the brand new 1948 series 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


By Dawson and Miller 


_A series of language textbooks for grades 3-6 achieving 


e rich, stimulating content 


© a wide variety of language situations 


© continuous, systematic coverage of skills 


¢ strong maintenance and review program 


Superbly planned and organized 


Skillfully motivated . 
Already adopted by Florida, South Carolina, Nevada 


Write for information 


. Interesting . . 


teachable 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
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Brewer, Former WEA 
Pres., Died March 14 





Charles J. Brewer passed away 
at Eau Claire on March 14 at the 
age of 83. Thus, another of the 
fast-dwindling ranks of the old 
school goes on. It was distinctive 
of those in the old school category 
that they began teaching in their 
teens. Born and raised at Maiden 
Rock, Charlie Brewer started 
teaching school in Pierce County at 
the age of sixteen. 

In the later 80’s he was county 
superintendent and then principal 
at Ellsworth. In 1901 he succeeded 
his boyhood and lifelong friend, 
John Callahan, as supervising prin- 
cipal at New Richmond. After ten 
years at New Richmond he went 
to the Chippewa Falls superinten- 
dency. When Eau Claire State 
Teachers College was established 
he became the head of the Train- 
ing Department, a position he held 
until his retirement ten years ago. 

Mr. Brewer was very active in 
state educational circles. He spon- 
sored the law providing for high 
school training departments. He 
was President of the Wisconsin 
Education Association in 1932 and 
Chairman of its Committee on Lo- 
cals for several years. The North- 
western Schoolmasters’ Club was 
his special hobby. To all forward 
movements this colorful and dy- 
namic fellow gave his vigorous 
support. 





Audio-Visual Institute 
Planned at Milwaukee 





The First Annual Audio-Visual 
Education Institute, sponsored by 
the Milwaukee STC in cooperation 
with the Audio-Visual Education 
Committee of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools, has been planned for 
Saturday, April 24, at the Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College accord- 
ing to R. A. Petrie, conference 
chairman. 

The morning session beginning 
at 9:00 A. M. will include the 
following: R. J. Michalak, prin- 
cipal of North Division High 
School and Visiting lecturer in 
Audio-Visual Education at the Lou- 
isiana State University Summer 
Session, on the subject: “A Phil- 
osophy of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion”; Dorothy Miniace of the 
Milwaukee STC—“Teaching with 
Radio’, a classroom demonstration; 
Earl Henry, vice principal Thirty- 
Seventh Street School, Milwaukee 
—"Possibilities of the Opaque Pro- 
jector’; and W. A. Wittich, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction of the University of Wis- 
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consin—“Teaching with Sound 
Films’, a classroom demonstration. 
At the afternoon session Arthur 
Krueger of the Fifth Street School 
of Milwaukee will present a class- 
room demonstration showing the 
use of filmstrips and slides. Work- 
shop Clinics will be held during 
the remainder of the afternoon. 





Open House Features 
Centennial Program 





Grade and high school students 
and teachers of Boscobel held a 
“Centennial Open House’ for the 
general public on April 7. The 
theme for the day was ‘““We Look 
Back to Look Ahead—Forward!” 
A wide variety of displays, demon- 
strations, and exhibits were used 
to portray the theme. 


Edward Krug: Returns 
to Univ. of Wisconsin 





Dr. Edward Krug, formerly co- 
ordinator of the Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Program and _ associate 
professor in education at the Uni- 
versity for two years, returns to the 
University after a year at Stanford. 
Dr. Krug is well known in Madi- 
son. 

Dr. Shirley Cooper, rural edu- 
cation specialist with the NEA, 
has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in rural education jointly 
in the School of Education and the 
College of Agriculture. 

Another appointment to the 
School of Education is Dr. Ches- 
ter Harris of the U. of Chicago 
who will teach educational meas- 
| urements. 








or illness. 


illness. 


WISCONSIN 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


520 Tenney Building 





GONE! 


GONE is the financial uncertainty of an 
unexpected accident or illness. 


GONE is the mounting pile of bills if you 
should be disabled due to an accident 


GONE is the ceaseless worry over how to 
pay your regular living expenses in 
addition to hospital and doctor bills if 
you are disabled due to an accident or 


YES! All of this uncertainty, worry and 
anxiety is GONE if you protect your 
salary through your W.E.A. Group In- 
surance Program. 


For information write 


ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


EDUCATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Boardman and White 
Headline Conference | 





Eugene P. Boardman of the De- 
partment of History, University of 
Wisconsin, will present the prin- | 
cipal address during the morning 
session of the Eighteenth Annual 
Conference of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil for Social Studies at the Me- 
morial Union, Madison, on May 
1, His subject is: “Democracy in 
Japan—Foundation or Facade?’. 
In the afternoon Helen White, del- 
egate to the Unesco Conference in 
Mcxico City, will speak on the 
subject: “Unesco and International 
Understanding’’. 

Sectional meetings will be held | 
following the address of Mr. 
Boardman. Group I under the 
chairmanship of Mary Touhy Ryan 
will consider the study of Wis- 
consin history. The following will 
participate in the discussion: 
Charles Walden, state curriculum 
coordinator, “Local History in Our 
Wisconsin Curriculum’; Hilda 
Cavanaugh, supervising teacher of 
Sauk County, “Sauk County Jun- 
ior Historians Study Local His- 
tory’; Margaret Chenoweth, super- 
visor in Janesville, ‘‘Janesville Jun- 
ior Historians Study Local His- 
tory’; Mrs. Walter Speerschneider, 








principal at Green Bay, ‘Eighteen 
Junior Historian Chapters Write 
in Green Bay’; and Clifford Lord 


director of State Historical Society, | 


“Wisconsin Federation of Junior 
Historians, May 1949’, 


Discussion Techniques 

The second panel will consider 
the topic: “Discussion Techniques 
in the Social Studies’. Donald K. 
Smith of the University Speech De- 
partment will present the topic: 
“Useable Classroom Techniques”. 
He will be followed by a demon- 
stration of methods by students of 
the Appleton Senior High School. 
E. J. Goodrich of Appleton is 
chairman of the section. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 
A. M., and the general session will 
open at 9:45. Glen G. Eye, prin- 
cipal of Wisconsin High School, 
will give the address of welcome. 
Reservations for the luncheon 
should reach Ruth M. Johnson, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, University 
of Wisconsin, by April 28. The 


price of the luncheon is $1.10 and | 


must accompany the reservation. 





Texas Surveys Schools 





The Governor of Texas has ap- 
pointed a commission of legislators 


| Siefert Elementary Sch. 
| Endorses Student Court 





| A student court for the trial of 
| offending pupils has justified its 
| operation for five years, according 
to Principal A. W. Peck of the 
Siefert Elementary School, Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Peck states that the or- 
ganizat:... is patterned after regu- 
lar judicial procedure,—court, jury, 
clerk, DA, and bailiff. Experience 
with it has provided a new in- 
sight into child life and alerted 
pupils to a new sense of responsi- 
bility. The spirit of the court is 
said to be friendly and offenders 
accept the consequences in the pres- 
ence of parents. 

The aim is to train and educate 
defendants. In cases of larceny res- 
toration must be made. Abuse of 
school privileges results in their 
denial. There has been a_notice- 
able decline in the number of of- 
fenders and parents subscribe to 
the court plan. 








and lay people to survey the Texas 
| Public schools. Five areas are to 
| be studied: local administrative 
units; finance; textbooks, curricu- 
lum, and certification; and census, 
| attendance, recoditication, and 
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Summer Session 


Marquette University 
REGISTRATION JUNE 18 - CLOSES JULY 30 


buildings. 








Courses are offered for elementary, high 
school and college teachers. Also for 
supervisors, principals and superintend- 
ents. Those engaged in guidance and 
visual education work will find offerings 
in these fields. 

Among the visiting professors for the 
Summer Session are listed Miss Ethel 
Waurdack, of the St. Louis, Mo., schools; 
Miss Florence Kelly, of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., schools; Dr. Ella Clark, of the 
Shorewood, Wis., schools; Dr. W. W. 
Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Several institutes are planned to serve 


the interests of those attending the Sum- 
mer School. There will be a four-day 
institute on Current Problems. A one- 
day session on Rural Life, Student Guid- 
ance and Visual Aids scheduled at differ- 
ent times between June 22 and July 30. 


Graduate courses in the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, English, History, Journalisra, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Phil- 
osophy, Physics, and Speech. A number 
of undergraduate courses are also avail- 
able to undergraduate students who are 
candidates for the degrees A.B., B.S., and 
Ph.B. 


ADDRESS: Director, Summer Session, 1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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“| World Book Encyclopedia 


_ ... because 9 out of 10 families report their 


to 


> children advance more rapidly with 


: THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over a revision—it has been completely re- 
the United States were asked whether built from cover to cover. New page 
their children had benefited from hav- format and size; new, easy-to-read 
ing THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said type; new printing plates throughout; 
“Yes’”—nearly 9 out of 10! They re- new articles and pictures by the thou- 
ported their children advanced more _ sand; new and larger maps; new beau- 
rapidly, got better grades, were more tiful, durable bindings. Get your order 
interested in school work. in early! Demand still exceeds our 
printing capacity. 





Now you can recommend THE 
WORLD BOOK with even greater | appED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a 


confidence. For the completely new World Book summer franchise. Write NOW for de- 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever be- tails to The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Cert. STW-448, Chicago 1, Ill. 





fore in its 30-year history. Not merely 
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U. W. Becomes Cenier 
For U. N. Information 





To help teachers of the state ob- 
tain information about the United 
Nations quickly and easily, the 
University of Wisconsin has es- 
tablished a correspondence center 
to be operated in conjunction with 
the U. N. Department of Public 
Information. 

L. H. Adolfson, director of the 
University’s Extension Division, 
has accepted a United Nations In- 
vitation to participate in a nation- 
wide network of state correspond- 
ence centers. The new project will 
mean that Wisconsin teachers— 
particularly those concerned with 
social studies and civics classes— 
will have a central clearing-house 
in their own state to which they 
may turn for information and 
teaching aids. No longer will they 
need to write to U. N. Headquar- 
ters at Lake Success, New York, 
where the volume of mail from 57 
countries is so overwhelming that 
replies are often delayed. 

The Wisconsin center will be 
equipped with sets of United Na- 
tions literature for use in answer- 
ing specific inquiries about U. N. 
organs, activities, accomplishments, 
and publications. In addition, it 
will have a limited supply of ma- 
terial which can be given to schools 
or loaned for display purposes. 

Inquiries, always accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, should be directed to: Rob- 
ert Schacht, director, Department 
of Debating and Public Discussion, 
University Extension Division. 





Student Council Assn. 
To Hold Conventions 





B. A. Kennedy, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin High School 
Student Council Association, has 
announced that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has com- 
pleted plans for the six district 
conventions which are to be held 
this year. By holding the meetings 
in several cities during April it is 
hoped jthat larger numbers of coun- 
cils will be represented. Local stu- 
dent councils will serve as hosts 
to visiting Council members. 





The schedule is as follows: 


Dist. 1—April 24—Hudson H. 
S. Hudson. 

Dist. 2—A pril 17—Kaukauna 
H. $.—Kaukauna. 

Dist 3—April 10—Central H. S. 
—La Crosse. 

Dist. 4—April 24—Central H. S. 
—Madison. 

Dist. 5—April 17—Central H. 
S.—Sheboygan. 

Dist. 6—April 10—Waupaca H. 
S.—Waupaca. 

The slogan for this year is: 
“Better Known and Better Under- 
stood Student Councils in 1948”. 
According to Mr. Kennedy a reso- 
lution passed by the Representative 
Assembly of the WEA in 1946 
which subscribed “to the high prin- 
ciples of democratic living as ex- 
emplified in the objectives of the 
Wisconsin High School Student 
Council Association” has been most 
valuable in spreading the student 
council movement in the state. 


VFW Citizenship Award 
Goes to Monroe Leader 





In days when one hears about 
teachers leaving jobs for inappreci- 
ation of their efforts, it is heart- 
warming to note that there are ex- 
ceptions. Band Director Allan F. 
Barnard of Monroe is the recipi- 
ent of the VFW’s first annual citi- 
zenship award which was bestowed 
upon him at a large Spring Musi- 
cale at the high school on March 
15. The Monroe Post cited Mr. 
Barnard’s service to the community 
as devotion to duty, having brought 
to hundreds of Monroe youths an 
appreciation of good music, and 
his cooperation with civic, social 
and fraternal organizations of the 
community. 

Congratulations, Mr. Barnard, 
and to the VFW for recognizing 
the willing services of a school- 
men. 





Wisconsin Congressman 
Urges Federal Aid Now 


Congressman Frank B. Keefe of 
the Sixth Wisconsin District re- 
cently urged the passage by the 
80th Congress of legislation pro- 
viding federal aid for the schools. 

“I have given extended study to 
the federal aid problem’, said Mr. 
Keefe. “I am convinced that if 
America is to grow as it should in 
the future, we must work toward 
equality of educational opportunity. 
I have concluded that the only 
means of doing this is through 
federal aid to the schools. Our 
great nation cannot afford to al- 
low the great variation in educa- 





tional opportunity to’ continue. It 
is now unbounded in some states 
and exceedingly limited in others. 
The problem is of national im- 
portance. I want to help in solv- 
ing it. No class of people is so 
underpaid today as teachers. We 
must attract the best brains of the 
country into the teaching field. 
Federal aid can do this without im- 
pairing state control. Congress 
should, in my judgment, proceed 
at once to enact legislation of this 
character.” 

Under the senate bill, Wiscon- 
sin would receive $5 annually for 
each child between the ages of five 
and seventeen. The state’s yearly 
quota would be $3,300,000. 





CLINTON 


CLINTON, TOWA 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29TH YEAR CG. 


E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, we 
can find it for you. 


Member, N. A. T. A. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
46th Year 


Madison 3, Wis. 





Telephone: Fairchild 8382 





Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Enroll Now 





Missoula, Montana 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. — 33 years’ superior placement service 


ments. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
Unlimited opportunities 
West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies. FREE LIFE 


throvgehout the 











THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY * ® sicser Phones amet 


Would you like to teach in a suburb 
—Cleveland—St. Louis? Or in California, 


of New York City? Or of Chicago—Milwaukee—Detroit 
the Pacific Northwest, or almost any other Se in the 


U. 8. A.—grades, high school, college? Then better write to us for an enrollment blank. 
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The University of Wisconsin 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory School and 
Clinics in the 1948 Summer Session 


JUNE 25 to AUGUST 20 


*Special Sports Session for Women—June 25 to July 23 
Institute for Probation and Parole Officers—June 1-3 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference—June 10-12 
Institute for County Welfare Directors—June 7-11 

*The School for Workers—June 27—September 4 
Institute for Social Case Workers—June 28—July 2 

*Three-Week Session for Agricultural Extension Workers—June 28—July 17 
Far Eastern Institute, July 5-16 

*Public Service Radio Institute, July 5-10 

*Music Clinic (All-State Band) —July 5-24 
Institute on Guidance and Personnel Work—July 7-9 
Visual Education Institute—July 12-15 
Conference on Communication—July 12-16 
Institute for Business Education Teachers—July 13-15 
Institute on School Library Service—July 15-17 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals—July 19-23 
Institute for Mathematics Teachers—July 20-22 


*Music Clinic (All-State Orchestra and Chorus and a Clinic for Teachers and Directors) 
July 25—August 14 


Sixth Annual Institute on Child Development—July 26-30 
Conference for Language Teachers—July 31 
*Short Course in Life Underwriting—August 9-14 
*Short Course in Fire and Casualty Insurance—August 16-21 
*School of Banking—August 22-September 4 
*The Executives’ School of Credit and Financial Management—August 22—September 4 


* For these institutes, a fee will be charged. The others are open to all without charge. 


For special bulletins, address 
Director of the Summer Session 


EDUCATION-ENGINEERING BUILDING, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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Cducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 
Apr. 29-30—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Madison. 
Apr. 30—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Chi- 
cago. 


Apr. 30—-May 1—Assn. Wis. Teachers Colleges. 


Milwaukee. 

May 1—Wis. Council for Social Studies, Madison. 

May 6—Wis. Voc. Dir. Assn., Green Bay. 

May 7-8—Wis. Assn. of Voc. & Adult Education, 
Green Bay. 

May 8—Wis. Assn. of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Green Bay. 

May 15-16—Wis. Assn. for Childhood Education, 
Green Lake. 

July 5-9—NEA, Cleveland. 








Wis. Students Attend Talent Search: Mar- 
jorie Ann Gilbert of Brodhead High School and 
George Koehler of West High School, Madison, 
were chosen to attend the Seventh Annual Science 
Talent Search in Washington, D. C., Feb. 27—March 
3. They were picked by the judges from 16,421 con- 
testants of whom 3,161 completed their entries by 
taking a science aptitude examination, obtaining rec- 
ommendations, and writing an essay on “My Scien- 
tific Project’. The Science Talent Search is conducted 
annually for the Westinghouse Science Scholarships 
by the Science Clubs of America. 


Crawford Co. Teachers Invite Public: 
Teachers, school board members, parents and patrons 
attended an all-day meeting of the Crawford County 
Teachers Association at Gays Mills, February 19. 
Jean F. Rolfe, directory of elementary education at 
the La Crosse STC, delivered an address on ‘This 
Business of Teaching’ during the morning session. 
In the afternoon a panel discussion was held on the 
question: “Are Our Schools Meeting the Needs of 
Society?” Participants in addition to the lay members 
of the panel were B. A. Kennedy, superintendent 
of schools at Prairie du Chien, Mrs. Frank Collins, 
spokesman for the rural teachers, and A. W. Krohn, 
high school principal. H. C. Weinlick, field consult- 
ant of the WEA, summarized the panel discussion. 


Ladysmith Kiwanians Have Funfest for 
Faculty: Faculty members of the Ladysmith Public 
Schools were guests of the Kiwanis Club at a party 
held at the Country Club the evening of February 17. 
Among the many devices to get acquainted and to 
make the teachers feel they were a part of the com- 
munity was an old fashioned spelling bee with a new 
look in which five Kiwanians were pitted against five 





THE DELL HOUSE 
COLONIAL DINING ROOM—THE 
DELLS FINEST 
820 Superior St., Wisconsin Delis 
THE FAVORITE DINING SPOT FOR 
SCHOOL GROUPS VISITING THE 
“DELLS’—A FINE MENU TO 
FIT YOUR BUDGET 
Write for Prices—Be Sure to Give Date 
W. H. Hommel 
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faculty members. The teachers won although it will 
never be known whether the Kiwanians were just 
being polite to their guests or whether the teachers 
were definitely superior. 


Two Rivers School Boards Fete Quarter 
Century Club: The Two Rivers Board of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion entertained members of the Quarter Century 
Club at the annual dinner on Monday, March 6. Four 
members were initiated at this year’s program. Anne 
Mazanec of the Hamilton School, Mary Scott of the 
Washington School, Herman Dohrman, biology in- 
structor and Dean of Boys, and Ned Slocum, head 
of the Commercial Department, were the honored 
employees. Gifts were presented to the new members 
by Wm. J. Kahlenberg, president of the Board. The 
Club has elected L. B. Clarke, president, Ewald 
Schmeichel, vice president, and Edna Smith, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The organization plans to become ac- 
tive in the school life of the community. 


Portage Teachers Stress Reading: At the 
March 11 meeting of the Portage Teachers Associa- 
tion, the subject of reading from first grade to senior 
high received consideration. The reading problems 
and techniques at each grade level were presented 
by a member of faculty which gave teachers an over- 
all view of that basic subject. 











STATE FAIR JOBS 
August 7-30—23 Days 


Ticket Takers—Ticket Sellers— 
Fence Police—Laborers and Food 
Workers. Prefer applicants who will 
be available for the 23 days and under 
fifty years of age. 


INTERVIEWERS IN SUPERIOR 


A few positions as interviewers in the 
City of Superior. House to house sur- 
vey. Ninety days beginning about 
June 1. 


Write to BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
State Canitol, Madison 1, Wis. 


* * * 


| POSITIONS IN MADISON 


Life Guard at University Pier—Diet 
Kitchen Helpers and Attendants at 
Wisconsin General Hospital. 


Apply either to BUREAU OF PER- 
SONNEL, State Capitol, Madison 1, 
Wis.. or UNIVERSITY PERSON- 
NEL OFFICE, Sterling Court, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Neenah Assn. Honors Anna Kleinhous: In 
recognition of her services to the Neenah school 
system, Anna Kleinhous was honored at a dinner 
meeting of the Neenah Teachers Association, March 
>, In recognition of her 37 years of teaching service 
the Association gave her a watch. The program for 
the dinner meeting included talks by H. V. Phelps 
who impersonated a newly arrived Norwegian and 
John Gundlock, a faculty member, who related his 
experiences as a counsellor at a boys’ camp in 
Canada. 


Keeler of Wausau Builds Testing Devices: 
Edmund L. Keeler, safety director and instructor of 
the class at Wausau Senior High School, has con- 
structed five unique testing devices which are de- 
signed to reveal personal physical deficiencies which 
will affect driving. Although the devices serve a sci- 
entific purpose, they are a pleasurable form of visual 
education which will create an increased interest in 
a class which is already popular with most students. 


Little Ten Studies Merit Rating: Education 
associations in the Little Ten Conference have been 
making a study of the pros and cons of the merit 
rating system in salary schedules. Each association is 
to make @ report to the group from which conclu- 
sions may be drawn as to the advisability of adop- 
tion of a plan. The following schools are members of 
the Little Ten: Beaver Dam, Berlin, Columbus, Hart- 
ford, Horicon, Mayville, Oconomowoc, Ripon, Wau- 
pun, West Bend. 


Green County Teachers Re-organize: The 
teachers of Green County recently re-organized under 
the name Green County Teachers Educational Asso- 
ciation. New officers of the Association are: Paul 
Severson, Argyle, president; Frances Moritz, Monroe, 
vice president: Mrs. Verona West, Monroe, treasurer; 
and Roy Lewis, Browntown, secretary. 


Herrel Heads Jackson Co. Assn.: Francis E. 
Herrell, Taylor, was elected president of the Jack- 
son Couaty Teachers Association on March 1 to suc- 
ceed Robert N. Halmstad of Black River Falls. James 
Walden, Melrose, was chosen vice president; Mrs. 
Norma Krametbauer, secretary; and Mrs. Alice Per- 
son, Fairchild, treasurer. At the meeting Grace Webb, 
county superintendent of schools, spoke on the plans 
for the centennial, and Wayne Koski, a representa- 
tive of the National Red Cross, analyzed some of the 
accidents in Jackson County during the current school 
year. His subject was: “It Is Smart to Be Safe’. 


Polk Co. Teachers Hear Cook: On Wednes- 
day evening, February 11, the Polk County Teachers 











Study and Recreation 
A College Class 
Studying 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Fred- 
erick, Gettysburg, Washington, Wil- 
liamsburg, Philadelphia, New York, New 
Haven, Boston, Concord, Lexington, 
Portland, Augusta, Quebec, Ste Anne de 
Beaupre, Ottowa, Toronto, Niagara and 
Detroit. 


July 29-Augusi 24 


EXCEPTIONAL RATES—$198.60 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED THIS YEAR 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


OFFERS 2-5 CREDITS 
IN GEOGRAPHY OR HISTORY 


For Information Write 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
| WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
Attention: W. C. Fischer 




















Application Photos 


YOUR Photo must accompany Applica- 
tions, It helps to secure better posi- 
tions. The same quality that won Na- 
tional Awards for us, is assured. We 
supply photos for thousands of teach- 
ers every year. 

Send a finished portrait, not anne 

50 enreduetions $2.50 Size 2% x3% 

25 Reproductions $1.50 Size 24%2x3% 

12 Reproductions $1.25 Size 2%x3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or 
High-Gloss finish. Specify as desired. 
Send remittance with Order to your 

Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Teachers 


[ 
| Grade and high schoo! teachers, 
male and female, wanted by large 
American company for a colony 
| school in West Indies. Student 
body composed of children of 
| European and American em- 
ployees. Positions require college 
| graduates with two or more years 
teaching experience, ages between 
25 and 35 years, single status only. 
| School term 91% months. Return 
to States each year no expense. 
| Excellent living conditions and 
| reasonable living costs. 


* * * 


Reply, giving complete details, 
education and experience, to: 


Box 308, Division T, 


Radio City Station, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


L--------4 











Attention - Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Funds Now! 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 








If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 
make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 
volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 


Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 


Amount Desived $2 For How Long-_-- eas 
Summer payments may be omitted if salary is on 9-10 mo. basis. If this is the case, 
and summer exemptions are desired, name mos. ~_---------___-------__-____________ 
SS gc oe here Number of Monthly Payments ~--------______ 
First payment may not be deferred longer than 45 days after loan is made, unless made 
in May or June and summer months are exempted. Date of first payment ____________ 
Satine cee eae coats eee mote eee eae Purpose of Loan —.....- — 








Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or car, or 
endorsers, etc. If you wish to offer endorsers as security list their names below: 

LE | a a Ae aes RBGNNGES? << See Occupation 
ING ne a en BAGYORS: o2 i osi nooo Occupation 





| a married... s- Wid0W a= Widower... RO a Sk P_ 2S 
MY BAlOrC Mace oe ie per mo: fOr. aes mos. Member of WEA_________ 
My total indebtedness!is'$........-2...-...-= INGUUTO OF CRUG haa oo ee 
Do you own a car?________ Make BNO WORN so ee Encumbrance $__-______ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ~.—...................___... 
BN CURRIED PRI ODBIES oo Seas Me oe bee eee bore 
PL AMBIIG HONORA EY 3 sneak eee eee a te a 
Name of my. parents and their address ...=.. J. 22225 sce 











Years in present position ~----------_ Total Experience _________ 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to _________ 








(Name in Full) 
Oi ote eo SOM cans cep IPO) areas he he ake the ban forsee ot 


CREDIT COMMITTEE. 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific interest 
including American institutions and their relation to 
educational needs, special emphasis is being placed 
ra on The History of Science and the Scandinavian Area. 

00 poy A teachingstaff of 1000 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation — plus the splen- 
did facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer 
outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special courses and work- 
shops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for entering students. 





«EDUCATION — the beacon 
4 


te. ae 
an, — 
go = 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, 
July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session, 862 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








Association had as their banquet speaker Walter 
Cook of the University of Minnesota. He chose as 
his topic: “The Varying Abilities of Children in 
Our Schools”. L. Heinsohn, principal of the Polk 
County Normal, gave a report from the Welfare For Better Duplicating Results— 


Committee of the Association. R ‘ 
Fox Valley Urges Uniform Salaries: Super- Use oy ale’ Hectograph 
intendents and principals of the eight schools in the and Spirit Bond 


Fox River Valley Conference agreed at a meeting 
held at Fond du Lac on February 11 to recommend 
to their school boards a uniform salary schedule for 
women teachers. Under the proposals, women with 
BA degrees would receive starting pay of $2,400 a 
year and progress to an annual maximum of $3,600. 
Those with MA degrees would start at $2,600 and 
progress to $3,800. Schools in the conference in- 
clude: Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Appleton, 
Sheboygan, and Manitowoc. 











Barron Co. Normal Features Centennial: j 
The Barron County Normal School has devoted a ovalp 
number of its broadcasts over WJMC at Rice Lake 
to the Wisconsin Centennial. The programs go out HECTOGRAPH BOND 
on both AM and FEM broadcasts and cover the Ar- 
rowhead_ network. 


Medford and Taylor Co. Assn. Have Joint 




















Meeting: Friday, March 5, the Medford Education Try a Ream or a Carton—You'll Like It 
Association and the Tavlor County Association held 

a joint meeting at Medford. During the morning ses- Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
sion G. W. Bannerman, president of the WEA, ad- Fond du Lac, Wis. 


dressed the members on the subject: ‘Teacher 
Growth” and Mark Byers, editor of the Wausau 
Record Herald,, spoke on “Russia and the United 
States in Modern Times”. H. C. Weinlock, field 
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Nylons 


~2O per 


pair 
6 pairs 


67° 


SIZES: 
8!/, to 10!/, 
Medium Length 


(Other styles, 
lengths also 
available) 


“Walking All Over The Country” 


Teachers who give their nylons lots of 
wear will appreciate the superlative 
features of Nesian Nylons. 


First Quality, Full Fashioned, All Nylon— 
they have a new lasting finish that not 
only enhances their sheer beauty, but 
helps reduce snags and runs. 











Style No. 510 
® 30 Denier 
© Sturdy, yet sheer 
@ Longer, smarter wear 
® More comfortable fit 


Fashionable New Spring Colors 
MORNING MIST—A Flattering Spring Taupe 
GLACE MOCHA—A Sunwarmed Brown 
PASTEL NUDE—A Sunny Skintone 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


NESIAN CO., Inc. 
131 Larchmont Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 








Please send me. 504 gece Spas 1OF 
Nesian Style 510 Nylons in size............. ° 
[] Glace Mocha “1 Morning Mist 

[] Pastel Nude 


| CCEEEN Taso reine ere ae eno ee hehe ae 
PRIMERS) oa Sa casts, ome aoectAe RO HS NS A 
RRS en oles SO BIRO Oe chic 
[] Check “7 Money Order Enclosed 
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consultant of the WEA, closed the morning session 
by a discussion of the subject: “Your WEA”. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon session Nels Anderson, ‘raylor 
County Assemblyman, talked on ‘Local Educational 
Problems in Taylor County” and Senator Melvin R. 
Laird, Jr. discussed the subject: ‘The State Educa- 
tion Commission and Its Problems”. County Super- 
intendent R. J. Forehand talked on the issues facing 
the school reorganization committee. Stanley Zielanis 
is president of the Medford association. 


Weix Succeeds Wrolstad: Frank Weix of Al- 
mond was elected president of the Portage County 
Teachers Association to succeed Russell L. Wrolstad 
of Rosholt at a meeting at Stevens Point on March 8. 
Also elected at the session were O. C. Kluth, Ban- 
croft, first vice president; Frank Hanna, Rosholt, sec- 
ond vice president; Mary McGinley, Custer State 
Graded, secretary; and Mrs. Marie Hancik, Pine 
School, treasurer. During the morning session F. W. 
Ferguson of the Washington National Insurance 
Company explained the group insurance plans spon- 
sored by the WEA. The Association adopted one of 
the recommended plans. Walker D. Wyman, chair- 
man of the social science department of the River 
Falls STC, spoke on the topic: “Wisconsin Centen- 
nial’. 


Madison Manager Urges Federal Aid: City 
Manager Howell of Madison advocated the need of 
federal aid in financing educational requirements at 
the annual dinner meeting of the Madison Educa- 
tion Association, March 9. Guests of the association 
were city executives and department chiefs, mem- 
bers of the city council and the boards of education 
and vocational education, and representatives of the 
city newspapers, all accompanied by their wives. The 
program included short talks by Supt. Philip H. 
Falk, Pres. H. C. Schenk of the board of education, 
Pres. E. J. Frautschi of the vocational education 
board, and Carrie Rasmussen, the association’s public 
relations chairman. Dorothy Puestow of Madison 
East High is president of the MEA. 


Adams Co. Teachers Plan New Type Meet- 
ing: Officers of the Adams County Education Asso- 
ciation and County Superintendent I. S$. Jones planned 
something new for their meeting, February 26. In- 
stead of securing speakers from the outside, talent 
and experience within the organization were used. 
Two panel discussions on immediate problems fac- 
ing the teachers in Adams County were featured. 
The first one with I. S. Jones serving as chairman 
considered the topic: ‘““The Place of Phonics in Teach- 
ing Reading’. The second panel with Frances Day 
as the discussion leader analyzed the problem of 
“County Contests and Field Days’’. 


Oconomowoc Teachers Sponsor Forum: A 
public forum discussing parent-pupil—teacher atti- 
tudes, the school health program, and public rela- 
tions was sponsored by the Oconomowoc Teachers 
Association on Thursday, March 11. Herman War- 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
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in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 


N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
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The increasing cost of textbook replacement 
—and the danger of infection to the pupils 
through using soiled, worn out, dilapidated 
books whose bindings become porous and ab- 
sorbent emphasizes the need for 








HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They are waterproof, weatherproof and wear-resistant 


—hold the bindings snug and tight—and receive the 


wear and handling instead of the books. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








ner, president of the school board, Dr. Irene Stemper, 
member of the board, and Margaret Pierce and Mrs. 
Nell Roese of the faculty took part with Harry E. 
Olson, superintendent of schools, serving as moder- 
ator. According to press reports the panel discussion 
proved most successful. 


Calder Resigns at Menasha: N. A. Calder, 
athletic director at Menasha High School, has pre- 
sented his resignation to the Board of Education. 
Mr. Calder is leaving the school system after 25 
years of service. 


Appreciation of Wisconsin Heritage is 
Need: At the annual meeting of the Walworth 
County Teachers Association on March 5 at Elkhorn, 
Mrs. Mary Tuohy Ryan of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society urged the teachers to develop a keener appre- 
ciation of the rich Wisconsin heritage. Following 
Mrs. Ryan’s address, teachers attended two seminar 
groups which were addressed by J. F. Wadell of the 
Department of Public Instruction and Della Kibbe, 
both of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Wadell talked to the secondary teachers on im- 
proving teaching in the high schools, and Miss Kibbe 
spoke to the elementary teachers on language arts 
influence on the social studies. Wallace Westlund 
of Walworth is president of the Association. 


Judy’s Match-Ettes Make Reading Easier: 
The March 17 issue of the Sheboygan Press contains 
an interesting account of the use of Judy's Match- 
Ettes by Hester M. Baumgartner, kindergarten teacher, 
in the Grant School. Miss Baumgartner and Mrs. 
Ruth M. Hoppe, while both were teachers at the 
Lincoln School in Oshkosh, developed the Match- 
Ettes after considerable research and much experi- 
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mental work to satisfy the need for something that 
would prepare kindergarten classes more fully for first 
grade work. Judy’s Match-Ettes is a matching game 
which trains children in the following basic habits: 
1. Left to right eye movement; 2. Eye contact from 
one line to another; 3. Recognition of familiar ob- 
jects in drawings; and 4. Seeing the similarities in 
and differences between words and associating words 
with the objects they represent. 


Edythe Sandermann Joins Menasha Fac- 
ulty: Edythe Sandermann, supervising teacher in 
Richland County and president of the Wisconsin Su- 
pervising Teachers Association, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Menasha Public Schools as specialist in 
remedial reading and as grade supervisor. She is a 
graduate of the Platteville STC and has taught sum- 
mer school at Platteville and La Crosse State Teach- 
ers Colleges. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Sponsors Recruitment 
Program: Delta Kappa Gamma, an educational so- 
rority, sponsored a luncheon and a panel discussion 
on recruitment of teachers at Oshkosh, Saturday, 
March 13. Those participaitng in the panel of ‘How 
Shall We Solve the Problems of Teacher Recruit- 
ment in Wisconsin?’’ were Alma Link of Oshkosh 
High School, chairman; Marvin Gegan of Menasha, 
superintendent of schools; C. W. Bronson of Osh- 
kosh, school board member; F. R. Polk of Oshkosh, 
president of the Oshkosh STC; and Hazel Thatcher 
of the Outagamie Rural Normal School. 


Wood Co. Adopts Unified Dues for ’48: At 
a meeting of the Wood County Teachers Association 
in Wisconsin Rapids, March 19, a plan for unified 
dues to include membership in the local, the WEA, 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished, Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 

















oduseuteneies 























At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field %& 
of human activity. Alpha- § 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 













Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


























New! 


THE 
| GINN =k 
| BASIC READERS 


The new Ginn Basic Readers meet 
the needs of all children from Grade 
1 through Grade 8. Their main objec- 
tive is reading with understanding. 
Fascinating stories and lively illus- 
trations make them delightful. 








Readers, workbooks, and teachers’ 
manuals through Grade 3 by David 
H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. 
Haynes, and Gretchen Wulfing are 
now ready. Ask for circular 2618. 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 


























and the NEA was approved. During the course of 
the all-day program Charles B. Walden, state curricu- 
lum coordinator discussed the topic: ‘The State Cur- 
riculum Program’’; Alice Gordon, chairman of the 
Wood County Curriculum Committee talked on ‘Cur- 
riculum Planning in Wood County’; Mrs. A. W. 
Zellmer told about ‘The Wood County Art Exhibit’’; 
Dorothy Cisar, county health nurse explained the 
Wood County Health Program; and the Journal’s 
assistant editor substituted for H. C. Weinlick, WEA 
field consultant, on the subject of “Teacher Welfare 
in Wisconsin’. Mrs. Maxine Jorgensen is president 
of the Association. 


News From the Stout Institute: Lester An- 
derson, professor of education at the University of 
Minnesota, spoke Feb. 16 at an open forum meeting 
of college and community. He talked on ‘The 
Teacher, Social Servant and Social Leader.” . . . The 
Fourth Western Regional art show sponsored by the 
University of Wisconsin rural sociology department 
was held at Stout, March 6-20. James Schwalbach 
and Prof. Zingale of the U. of W. and Marjorie 
LeLand and R. F. Kranzusch of Stout were in charge. 

. Two: Finnish girls have arrived at the college 

to do special research tn home making and nutrition. 

. The student body of the college has voted to 

pay “upkeep and educational expenses of a war or- 

phan. . Enlistments are underway for a Marine 

Corps platoon leaders class to be recruited on 
campus. 


Childhood Education Assn. Meets at Green 
Lake: The Wisconsin Childhood Education Associ- 
ation week end meeting will be held May 15-16 at 
the Roger Williams Inn, Northern Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis. The theme is ‘Action for Chil- 
dren”. The speakers will be Neith Headley, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Ella C. Clark, Shorewood Public 
Schools; Samuel Thorn, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College; and Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University. 
Anyone wishing to attend may make reservations 
with the Wisconsin Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Hotel Wisconsin, Room 326, Milwaukee. 
Paula Assenheimer of Milwaukee is president of the 
Association. 


“The Bed Sheet” Is Received: Pupils of the 
Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital School, Madison, 
have written and produced a ten-page mimeographed 
publication entitled ‘The Bed Sheet’. It contains 
many well-written and interesting items prepared by 
pupils from the first grade to post graduates in high 
school. Its cover represents St. Valentine’s Day and 
the colors symbolize the birthdays of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. 


Waterloo High Receives Dual Control Car: 
To supplement the Driver Training Education course at 
Waterloo High School, a new and especially equipped 
dual-control car has been obtained. It will enable 
the students to participate in the national program 
of driver education for high school students as de- 
veloped by the AAA. The course is under the direc- 
tion of John Cole, a member of the staff, who has 
attended a special school conducted by the American 
Automobile Association. All students enrolled in the 
course are fully protected through adequate insur- 
ance coverage carried by the Waterloo Public Schools. 


Pres. Bannerman Appears on Education 
Programs: On March 19 G. W. Bannerman, presi- 
dent of the WEA, addressed the members of the 
Northeastern WEA at their Sheboygan convention. 
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On April 19 he will speak at a meeting of the Su- 
perior Education Association, and on April 20 he 
will address the Ashland Education Association. 


McKean Rehired at Tomah: E. J. McKean 
who has completed his 26th year as superintendent 
of schools at Tomah was given another three-year 
contract. In 1935 Mr. McKean was president of the 
WEA. 


Halmstad Resigns at South Milwaukee: 
Carl A. Halmstad, principal of South Milwaukee 
High School for the past two and a half years, placed 
his resignation, effective July 1, before the Board of 
Education. His plans for the future were not an- 
nounced at the time of his resignation. 


De Witt to Leave Bloomer Schools: R. M. 
De Witt, superintendent of schools at Bloomer since 
1926, presented his resignation to the Board of Edu- 
cation on March 8, to take effect at the close of the 
present school year. He has purchased a store build- 
ing and grocery stock at Stitzer and will take over 
the management of the business on June 1. 


Education for All American Children: The 
Educational Policies Commission and the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the NEA have 
stated the basic policy for elementary education in 
their latest book, Education for All American Chil- 
dren, which has just been published. It reports su- 
perior practices in elementary schools and gives a 
forecast of the development of elementary education 
in rural districts and in cities. A pictorial summary 
of the book has been prepared as well as a filmstrip 
illustrating the major conclusions and recommenda- 
tions presented in the book. 


Kellogg Receives New Contract at Beaver 
Dam: At a recent meeting of the Beaver Dam Board 
of Education, E. G. Kellogg was voted a three-year 
contract. It was only a few years ago that Mr. Kel- 
logg became superintendent at Beaver Dam. 


Platteville STC News: Seniors from high 
schools of southwest Wisconsin were entertained at 
the College, April 8. The afternoon’s program in- 
cluded tours of the campus and classrooms, a con- 
cert by the College band, a social hour, and an ad- 
dress by Captain Darrel Brady, nationally known lec- 
turer. . . . The regional centennial drama festival 
will be held at the College April 15, 16, and 18. 
. . . A Gay Nineties Revue was presented April 6 
and 7 by the music department under the direction 
of William Dennis. The Revue simulated the at- 
mosphere of the Nineties with appropriate costumes 
and stage settings. 


Lewis Addresses Youth Conference: Sixty 
youths from four states met in March for a two-day 
Teen Center Conference. One of the main speakers 
was Supt. R. F. Lewis of Waukesha. 


The Principal and Audio-Visual Education: 
This is the title 96-page bulletin on visual edu- 
cation which has just been published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the 
NEA, according to Eva G. Pinkston, executive sec- 
retary of the Department. Demands were so numer- 
ous for the earlier bulletin, Visual Education, pub- 
lished in 1940 that the supply was soon exhausted. 
Improvements in equipment and changing emphasis 
on other aspects of the program prompted the second 
publication. Single copies are priced at $1.00 with 
special discounts for quantities. 
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FIRST READER BASIC BASIC 
SECOND READER fy THIRD READER 


THE NEW 
ALICE AND JERRY 


—new basic primer, first 
reader, second reader, 
third reader 


LAST YEAR—top news in reading was the pub- 
lication of The New Alice and Jerry Reading 
Readiness and Preprimer Program. 


THIS YEAR—headlining the news again is the 
publication of The New Alice and Jerry Basic 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, and Third 
Reader. 


Many Features Totally New in Reading 


The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps inter- 
est high and sight vocabulary low. Triple 
Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one for 
the average, one for the immature groups. 
Vocabulary Workbooks — additional seatwork 
lessons for the immature group. Textfilms— 
correlated with the texts, a visual tool which 
helps to teach reading skills. Big Pietures—for 
use with the first preprimer, enable teachers to 
build any story on Wall Chart. 


Write us today for complete information 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon 
256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


Row, Peterson 
and Company 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Badgers Write for Eletijentary Principal: 
The National Elementary Principal, February, devotes 
considerable space to consumer education and money 
management. There’s an article by former Badgers, 
J. Murray Lee and his wife, Doris. Laura E. Kellar, 
formerly of Shorewood, is reported to have helped 
arrange a regional conference in Spokane. And—just 
as we felt we had a monopoly on Harold Cripe of 
Racine, he bobs up with an article in the same issue 
—“T Ask You.”’ As usual, he pulls no punches. 


¥FOuUBS... 
for the asking 


38b. “48 Great Aids for Teacher and Pupil.” A 
classified list and a brief synopsis of the films 
made by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
1947.. (Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc.) 


39b. New Grooming for the Job Charts. One shows 
a young woman and the other a young man at- 
tractively groomed for business. All the basic 
grooming elements are pointed out on the two 
figures. (Educational Service Department, Bris- 
tol—Myers Co.) 


40a. Railroads at Work is a picture book of the 
American railroads in action. 56 different types 
of work are illustrated with a brief story about 
each type. Copies for each member of the class 
will be furnished if quantity is indicated. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 





42b. ‘6 Steps to Safety’ discusses all factors in safe 
pupil transportation. The attractive 24-page 
booklet covers: bus driver training; pupil train- 
ing; traffic hazards; organization and function 
of a pupil bus patrol; safety features in con- 
struction and operation of buses. Teachers and 
school officials concerned with pupil transporta- 
tion will find this booklet most helpful. (De- 
partment of Safety Research, Superior Coach 
Corporation) 


46b. DeVry Bulletin #4 ‘Suggestions for Effective 
Techniques of Utilizing Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom.” The five topics discussed are: 
Teacher Preparation; Pre-showing Discussion 
Period; Showing the Films; Post-showing Dis- 
cussion Period; Evaluation Testing. 


5ib. Sample page of a course of study in traffic 
safety. The teaching of proper highway prac- 
tices made simple, easy, interesting. Material 
keyed primarily to high school level. (Allen 
Publishing Company). 












USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 


38b. 39b. 40a. 42b. 46b. 
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NECROLOGY 


Beatrice Mildred Bacon, 51, a native of Stevens 
Point and a grade school teacher at Two Rivers for 
27 years, was fatally injured at Two Rivers, Feb. 13. 
She was struck by a truck while walking across a 
street intersection and died at the hospital on Feb. 15 
without regaining consciousness. After graduation 
from Stevens Point Normal School in 1918 she taught 
for three years at Spencer before joining the staff at 
Two Rivers. 

se 


Byron J. Rock, 56, died at a local hospital in 
Madison, Jan. 19. He was superintendent of schools 
at Ripon for 17 years up to 1941 and taught at Truax 
Field in World War II. Mr. Rock was a first lieu- 
tenant during World War I and saw service in 
France and Germany. For the past few years he has 
represented a book company in Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Harry F. Good, professor of industrial education 
at Stout Institute since 1918, died suddenly Jan. 27. 
He received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Iowa State College and had taught at the Dunn 
County School of Agriculture before going to Stout. 
Among articles published from research which he 
did in the field of industrial power was a widely-read 
publication “Steam Power Plant Testing for the 
Purpose of Determining Economy of Fuel Consump- 
tion.”” Mr. Good founded the men’s glee club at 
the college, was a member of the college housing 
development committee, and was a well-known soloist 
in his church and throughout the community. 

* * * 


Fred Thomson, 73, a retired Milwaukee Vocational 
School instructor and former superintendent of 
schools in four Wisconsin communities, died Janu- 
ary 13 in Milwaukee after a long illness. After 
graduation from the University of Wisconsin in 1899 
he began teaching in Necedah and later became super- 
intendent. From 1904 to 1906 he was superintendent 
of schools at New Lisbon, from 1906 to 1911 at 
Columbus, and from 1911 to 1914 at Menomonie. 
He quit teaching at that time because of poor health 
and in 1916 became cashier of the First National 
Bank of Richland Center. After 14 years in that 
position he joined the staff of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School as instructor in social science. He re- 
tired two years ago. 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


We have an opening in the northeast 
section of Wisconsin for an ex-school man 
with sales ability. Write giving quali- 
fications. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 








SUMMER POSITION 


Earm As You Learn New Profession 
We Give You Valuable Training 


Three school executives ‘or teachers to learn new 
professsion as summer distributors for visual educa- 
tion aids purchased by most schools and libraries. 
Excellent earning opportunity through exclusive sum- 
mer sales rights. No capital required but must have 
car. Receive valuable training while you earn. Write 
or wire: Fideler, President, Informative Class- 
room Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
State age, education, and experience. 
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NEW GREGG TEXTS IN 


® Typing @ Consumer Education 
® Retailing @ Business Mathematics 


, 


TYPING FOR BUSINESS 
By Blanchard and Smith 


* Develops basic and production skill at the same time. Uses for the first 
time in a typing text (1) a 5-assignment skill-building cycle, and (2) busi- 
ness material for content. 


GREGG TYPING FOR COLLEGES 
By Reynolds and Smith 


* Especially designed for use in business schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. Equally adaptable to class or individual study. 


RETAILING, Principles and Practices, Second Edition 
By Richert 


* Just off the press—enlarged, up-to-date, modern in every respect! Pre- 
sents principles and practices successfully used in handling every major 
phase of retail store operation. 


THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE 
By Graham and Jones 


* A simply written, vividly illustrated presentation of practical common- 
sense principles for consumer guidance. Includes consumer mathematics 
problems. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, Complete, Third Editon 
By Rosenberg 


* A skill-building text in the arithmetic of business. Works first for mas- 
tery of fundamental processes; then drills on applications commonly used 
in business. 


Investigate these new texts for use in your classes. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 
Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London, W. C. 1 
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IN BUSINESS 
FOR HIMSELF 









Preparing Now for 
the Future 


Here's a young man getting prac- 
tical business training—and getting 
it while he's young. The newspaper 
route that he conscientiously applies 
himself to today is teaching him 
courtesy, dependability, and other 
characteristics so vital to his future 
success.. 


This boy, and the 3,000 other "Little 
Merchants” that deliver the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel to thousands of Wiscon- 
sin homes every day are truly in 
business for themselves. Their re- 
sponsibility makes them better 
students, too, and the winning com- 
bination of scholastic training and 
practical experience is giving them a 
solid foundation for the years ahead. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 


LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 








The Doctor's Friend 


“Doctor,” she said loudly, bouncing into the room, 
“IT want you to say frankly what’s wrong with me.” 

He surveyed her from head to foot. “Madam,” he 
said at length, “I’ve just three things to tell you. 

“First, your weight wants reducing by nearly fifty 
pounds. 

“Second, your beauty would be improved if you 
used about one tenth as much rouge and lipstick. 

“And third, I’m an artist—the doctor lives on the 
next floor.” 


Why? 

He: “Why does a woman say she’s been shopping 
when she hasn’t bought a thing?” 

She: “Why does a man say he’s been fishing 
when he hasn’t caught anything?” 


How True! 

“Daddy, my teacher wants me to prove that the 
white man is superior to the Indian,” said Johnny. 
“Can you help me?” 

“Don’t think so, son,” replied Daddy. ‘““When the 
white man took over the country the Indians were 
running it. There were no taxes. There was no debt. 
The women did all the work. How could they im- 
prove on a system like that?” 


Wrong Way Work Up 

Boss: ‘You can’t ask for a raise like that. You 
must work yourself up.” 

Employee: “I did; I’m trembling all over.” 


Imagination 
Teacher: “And what do two ducks and a cow re- 


mind you of ?” 
Little Boy: “Quackers and milk.” 
































NERMANS 





It must be hereditary. Mother and 
I always misspell the same words. 
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STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 
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Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Audio-Visual Materials 
TEACHER EDUCATION SERIES 


This series includes five films designed for use 
in pre-service and in-service training situations. The 
films totaling 90 minutes are accompanied by film- 
strips, but the films should be used preferably in 
three showing situations. Learning to Understand 
Children, Parts 1 and 2, should be used together, 
and the Broader Concept of Method, Parts 1 and 2, 
should be used together, and Maintaining Classroom 
Discipline should be used alone. These films have 
been previewed at the University School of Educa- 
tion and have been described as being realistic, very 
objective in their approach, and essentially useful 
in professional education courses and in faculty meet- 
ing study situations. Recommended by Professors 
Glen Eye, Douglas Parry, T. L. Harris, A. S. Barr, 
T. L. Torgerson, Russell Gregg, and John Mayer. 
All of the films are accompanied by filmstrips for 
review and study purposes. 


Learning to Understand Children: Part I—A Diag- 
nostic Approach (Sound; 21 min.; $3.00 T; Use: 
Guidance, College; Psych., College; Teaching, 
College.) 


This film presents a case study of Ada Adams, an 
emotionally and socially maladjusted girl of 15. It 
records the efforts of her English teacher to study 
her case sympathetically, to understand her and to 
plan remedial procedures to help her. Shown in de- 
tail are the diagnostic techniques, such as observa- 
tion of the child’s behavior, study of her previous 
records, personal interviews, home visitation, and 
formulation of a hypothesis for remedial measures. 
The techniques depicted are applicable to diagnos- 
ing difficulties of many types of problem children. 


Learning to Understand Children: Part II—A re- 
medial Program (Sound; 23 min.; $3.00 T; Use: 
Guidance, College; Psych., College; Teaching, 
College.) 


Continuation of the case study of Ada Adams. 
The teacher develops a plan for remedial action 
which uses Ada’s interest in art as a means for im- 
proving Ada’s self-confidence and interest in her 
school work, as well as for recognition and accept- 
ance by her schoolmates. These efforts apparently 
bring about considerable improvment. It is obvious 
that the teacher cannot solve all of Ada’s problems, 
but the techniques illustrated in the film are indica- 
tive of the sort of remedial procedures which may 


be used. 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline (Sound; 14 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guidance, College; Psych., College; 
Teaching, College.) 


This film explores the fundamentals of proper con- 
trol of class conduct and attitude. Contrasting meth- 
ods of handling a class are demonstrated. First the 
camera takes us into a classroom where teacher and 
students appear to be pulling in opposite directions; 
minor infractions snowball into major disciplinary 
problems, and school work is neither instructive nor 
pleasant for anyone. The film analyzes the problem, 
showing that the trouble was largely due to deficien- 
cies on the part of the teacher. The film shows that 
the impact of the teacher's personality upon the stu- 
dents has an important effect on the class’ general 
progress and behavior. The film goes back to the 
starting point, shows how the same situations could 
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be handled differently by the same teacher, using tech 
niques which are obviously more successful. 


Broader Concept of Method: Part I—Developing 
Pupil Interest (Sound; 13 min.; $3.00 T; Use: 
Guidance, College; Psych., College; Teaching, Col- 
lege.) 

This film presents a frank picture of the conven- 
tional, teacher-dominated, lesson-hearing type of reci- 
tation, and shows typical effects of this method upon 
student attitudes, responses, and learning. The film 
then shows alternative techniques to achieve broader 
educational objectives. A comparison is drawn be- 
tween the formal recitation and the informal, group 
discussion types of class sessions in which students 
are permitted, under unobtrusive teacher guidance, 
to share in the planning of their work and are thereby 
stimulated towards worthwhile and meaningfui learn- 
ing experiences. 


Broader Concept of Method: Part I]—Teachers and 
Pupils Planning and Working Together (Sound; 
19 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Guidance, College, Psych., 
College; Teaching, College.) 

The film continues the development of the proj- 
ect that was initiated by the class in Part I. Students 
are shown learning to work together, to organize 
themselves into functional groups, to make and carry 
out plans for investigation, and to present their 
findings and recommendations in a group report. In 
these activities some difficulties are encountered 
which the teacher helps them to overcome by tact 
and guidance. The film shows how this type of 
group participation gives the students practice in re- 
flective thinking and in expressing themselves, and 
how they come to evaluate the things they have 
learned as a result of the experience. (McGraw- 
Hill) 









Take Movies 
THIS SUMMER 
THIS WINTER 


8 mm BELL AND 
HOWELL §Spor- 
ster camera with 
1214 mm f 2.5 color 
corrected coated 
lens. The aristo- 
crat of 8 mm 
cameras. 


$87.95 


with tax exemption 
blank 


Mail orders filled. 
PHOTOART Visual Service 


840-44 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Chemistry, A Course for High Schools, by Hogg, 
Alley, and Bickel. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. New 
York. 1948. 555 pp. $2.88. 


This text contains new sections on nuclear fission, 
new material on detergents and antibiotics, and the 
incorporation of new developments and discoveries. 
Part I is largely descriptive and includes chapters on 
coal and petroleum; Part II is theoretical and em- 
phasizes the ionization theory and atomic structure; 
Part III deals with the metals, organic chemistry, 
plastics and rubber and foods. The text is well il- 
lustrated and contains ample questions and problems 
with each chapter. 


Our Neighbors at Home, Grade 3, by Smith and 
Sorenson. John C. Winston Co. Philadelphia. 
1947. 250 pp. 


Our Neighbors at Home is a third grade book of 
Our Neighbor Series of new geographies by J. Rus- 
sel Smith and Frank E. Sorenson. The book contains 
eleven human interest stories about our land -which 
range from the small farming community, to the 
sheep and cattle ranches, to the big city. Cooperation 
is taught by telling how people in a community 
worked together to build a hospital which is a lesson 
in citizenship that should pay off later in interna- 
tional affairs. An abundance of pictures, many in 


color, flow with the text, visualizing the text and 
thus enforcing what is written. Our Neighbors at 
Home provides a foundation in grade three for the 
pupils who must approach in the following year the 
- of acquiring a world concept at a fourth grade 
evel, 


Algebra, First Course and Second Course, by Wal- 
ter W. Hart. D. C. Heath and Co. Chicago. 1947. 
$1.76. 


The First Course in Algebra is another revision of 
the algebras by the author which gives users the bene- 
fits of extended experience in teaching and in writ- 
ing textbooks. Algebra proper is presented immedi- 
ately at the beginning of the course with instructions 
on formulas. The Second Course in Algebra is based 
on Hart’s Essentials of Algebra, but providing some 
changes such as the position of the chapter on graphs 
and the new emphasis on motivation. 


Modern-School Geometry, New Edition, by Schor- 
ling, Clark, and Smith. World Book Co., Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1948. 436 pp. List $1.88. 


Geometry teachers will be interested in this new 
text by these experienced and progressive authors of 
successful mathematics textbooks. The authors have 
translated into classroom practice the recommenda- 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES 


BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


— Our Earth— Using Our Earth — 
Living on Our Earth* — 


The first three of a six-book** series in basal geography. They present 
in terms the child can understand—and in the grades in which he can best 
understand them—the geographie principles which govern mankind. They 
lead him to think and reason geographically. 


* Ready in July. 


** Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Teachers’ Manuals for each 
book available soon. 
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tions of the Second Report of the Commission on 
Post-War plans by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. The emphasis is rightly placed on 
developing logical thinking. The work is organized 
around key concepts and fundamental principles. 


New Individual Corrective Exercises for Elemen- 
tary English, Book 6 for sixth grade, by Price, 
Miller, et al. McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

The sixth grade book in the New Individual Cor- 
rective Exercises series is now available. It has been 
completely rewritten with new corrective exercises, 
fascinating stories, and meaningful illustrations. A 
survey test precedes and a self-evaluation test follows 
each uait. A separate set of achievement tests: is 
provided with each book and a Teacher's Answer 
Book and Reference Guide including specific page ref- 
erences to thirteen textbooks on each grade level ac- 
companies class orders . 


The Alice and Jerry Basic Readers (Reading Foun- 
dation Series) by Mabel O'Donnell. Row, Peter- 
son and Co., Evanston, Ill. 1948. 

Skip Along, Under the Sky, Open the Door, 
High on the Hill, The New Round About, The New 
Day In and Day Out, Here We Go, and Over the 
Wall, included in the Alice and Jerry Basic Readers, 
are beautifully illustrated and attractively arranged. 
Their color and style are an invitation to learning 
for the primary and early grades. The Guidebook for 
Teachers for the Preprimer Program and the Guide- 
book for Teachers on Initial Stages of Reading Readi- 
ness accompanying these readers are valuable aids for 
the busy and professional teacher. 


Language for Daily Use, by Dawson and Miller. 
Grades 3, 4, 5 & 6. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 1948. 

The study of language should be interesting and 
fascinating for the pupil who uses Language for 
Daily Use. Human interest stories are sprinkled 
throughout the texts, and the mechanics and the 
grammar which are not always the most easy and 
interesting thing to teach are gradually introduced 
to the pupil. Illustrations, many in color, add con- 
siderably to the text. 


Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth, by 
Wood and Haefner. Silver Burdett Co., Chicago. 
1948. 535 pp. List $4.60. 

Guidance is important. This volume deals with 
the interrelated phases of education—individual dif- 
ferences, measuring instruments, and guidance. The 
authors believe that this triple view is indispensible 
to vital, meaningful, and functional learning at all 
levels. Part I reviews the factual evidence revealing 
individual differences. Part II considers the broad 
place of measurement in individualized education. 
Part III emphasizes and illustrates the basic impor- 
tance of guidance in dealing with learners at every 
grade level. 


How to Make Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture, by 
Duncan and D’Amico. Published by the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, and distributed by The 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 1947. 
95 pp. 

This is the first in a series of books in Art for Be- 
ginners Series designed as a means of self-instruction 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE MECHANICS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH —— | 


Brewton, McMullan, and Page 


WIDESPREAD RECOGNITION OF THIS 
SUPERIOR series is based on its practical, di- 
rect treatment of composition and grammar as 
well as of creative writing. Word study, usage, 
library techniques, reports, and practice exer- 
cises are stressed. It provides frequent reviews 
and tests. It is easily correlated with literature. 
These texts assure the best in pupil-development 
and self-appraisal. 


This Series May Be Used Independently, or to 
Supplement Any Standard Textbook 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SHOOLS 


By 


ESSENTIALS 
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COMMUNICATION 


328 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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THREE ARE HERE 


... and three to come! 


Of the six new and better Iroquois Text- 
books heralded in our last month’s ad, three 
are already available! They are: 
Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and 
Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 
Seven 

Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister, 
and Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 
Eight 

Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck 
A Literature Reader for Grade Five 


STILL'TO COME, AND SOON, ARE: 


Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by 
Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A favorite General Science text for Grade 
Nine, revised and brought completely up 
to date 

Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four 

Our Own United States, by Southworth 
A most unusual Senior High School text- 
book in American History 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative, H 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
HOME OFFICE: es ee 
SYRACUSE, NEW Y 
Chicago a 


New York Dallas 
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THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
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HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
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for persons working on their own and as an aid to 
the teacher directing large groups. It is planned to 
help beginners learn how to make pottery and sculp- 
ture in clay. The book sets forth the methods and 
techniques used at the War Veterans’ Art Center of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
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